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“Whate’er may be our humble lot, Thine is our scul—our sigh and smile— 
By foes denouneed—by friends forgot— Gem of the Ocean—Lovely Emerald Isle.” 
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had, immediately afier their delivery into his hands, tran 
HISTORY OF IRELAND. sported to Ireland. Among these were St. Patrick, then 
in the sixteenth year of his age, as well as his two sisters, 
whose names were Lupida and Dererca. 
CHAPTER XXXIV. Nial, in order to follow up his victories, and to give a 
death-blow to the Roman power in Gaul, resolved to pursue 
Nial ravages France, and drives the Romans beyond the them bevond the Loire ; but. just as he was on the point of 
Loire.—Seizes on a great many captives, among whom marching from Tours, he received a letter from Gabhran, 
were St. Patrick and his two sisters.— The Saxons prevail | the prince of the Dalriade, aequainting him that Maximus had 
on him to assist them in resisting the aggressions of the | been proclaimed emperor by his soldiers in Britain, and that 
Romans, under the Emperor Maximus.—He returns to | he was about passing over to Gaul with his whole army, to 
Britain in consequence, and forces the Romans to retreat | assert his claim to the sovereignty of the empire. This letter, 
to Wales.—Eochaidh, the son of Eana, captures the palace | which suggested to the monarch the facility with which he 
of Tara.—The conquring Nial brings his victorious army | might, in the absence of the Romans, make himself master 
back to his kingdom, with which he devastates Leinster, | of all Britain, induced him to abandon his project of following 
and takes Eochuidh, the king, a prisoner, whom he causes | the Romans. ‘The contiguity of England to his own king- 
to be chained to a rock.—The captive prince kills his jaiiers | dom rendering it a much more desirable conquest for his 
aud effects his escape to Scotland. arms than the French provinces, prevailed upon him to relin- 
quish for a time his designs there, and to return to North 
The army which Nial transported to Geul, in valour, | Britain. He left, however, on his departure, a strong garrison 
discipline, and numerical strength, was superior to any force | in ‘Tours, to which he purposed returning as soon as Britain 
that Ireland had ever bgfore sent into a foreign country. 1t | should be reduced to his subjection. After he had landed in 
consisted of the best troops of Ireland and Scotland, com- | Seotland, he commenced his campaign against Britain, by 
manded by the bravest officers of the nobility and chivalry of | razing the Roman wall. In his march through England, 
bath nations. ‘The unexpected descent of such an army on | multitudes of the Saxons crowded to his standard, and so- 
the coast of Brittany, headed by a monarch whose gallantry | licited him to become their sovereign. But, as he was pro- 
was only surpassed by his martial genius, threw the Roman | ceeding in this career of triumph, he Jearned that Eochaidh, 
legions into consternation and dismay. king of Leinster, the son of his former rival, Eana, headed 
Nial was no sooner disembarked than he began to act on | an insurrection, and that he was marching with the disaffected 
the offensive. The Romans assumed a bold attitude, and | towards Tara. 
stood the shock of the fierce attack of the Irish army with This intelligence soon decided the course he was to take 
their characteristic courage and steadiness ; but, after an ob- | to crush rebellion. He immediately retraced his steps to his 
stinate struggle, they were defeated and compelled to retreat | fleet, and embarked for Ireland, where he landed after a short 
to the city of Tours, whither the victor rapidly pursued them. | passage. In the mean time Eochaidh seized on the palace of 
Not deeming their foree adequate to the defence of that for- | Tara and violently entered the house of the national assem- 
iress, they abandoned it on the night after the Irish monarch | bly, with an armed band, to compel the representatives to 
had arrived at the gates. ‘The citizens opened their gates, | declare him supreme monarch of Ireland. This illegal pro- 
and threw themselves on the mexcy of the conqueror. cedure, instead of shaking the members with alarm, on the 
Nial found here every thing that his army could stand in | contrary, roused their indignation and courage. A son of the 
need of. ‘This city was captured, according.to O’Flaherty, | arch-druid rose up in his place, and denounced the unconsti- 
the most correct chfonologist among our historians, A. D. | tutional conduct of Eochaidh in acrimonious terms. He 
387.* ‘To secure the fulfilment of the terms which Nial | lauded the glory and exploits of Nial in a lofty strain of elo- 
prescribed to the citizens, he required two hundred of the | quence, and pointed out to the attention of the assembly, the 
children of the notables of Bretagne as hostages, whom he | eclat which his achievements |iad imparted to the national glory, 
which they served to immortalize. He further insisted, that 
Eochaidh, not having been yet installed a Knight of the 
* “ The Irish Seots under Nial the great, wasted and destroyed many provinces of Gradh- Gaoisge, or golden collar, an drder without which no 
Britain, in opposition to the power of the Romans. Thy apreengead to possess theme Milesian prince could aspire to the crown of Ireland, that he 
«Ives of the northern part of Britain ; and at length, having driven out the old in- . 3. ‘ ° 
was in consequence incapacitated by the defect from taking the 




































habitants, these Irish seized upon the country, and settled in it.” —Jocelyn. 
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reins of the regal authority.* These observations made a deep | 
impression on the minds of the assembly, and turned the cur- | 
rent of popular opinion from the pretensions of Eochaidh, 
who, despairing of success, consented to evacuate the palace, 
and return back to his own territory of Leinster. 

Eochaidh disguising his deadly enmity against the son of 
the arch-druid, whose eloquence had so forcibly tended to 
frustrate the designs of his.usurpation, invited him, and several 
other of the national representatives, to a banquet, which he 
had ordered to be prepared in the palace, on the eve of his 
departure from it. ‘The devoted personage attended, but on 
his return home from the feast, he was assassinated. ‘Though 
our historians do not directly charge the king of Leinster with 
the commission of the atrocious deed, we still think that he 
was implicated in it. ‘The monareh, Nial, inflamed with the 
desire of vengeance, committed dreadful excesses in the course 
of his march from Wexford to Tara. Blood and fire marked 
his pathway. Never did ruin and devastation signalize them- 
selves by a more destructive system of ravage and spoliation. 
Nial, in this instance, gave loose to a spirit of licentiousness, 
which must stand against him as a disgrace, on the pillars of 
his immortality. 

As he approached Tara, he espied the troops of Eochaidh 
marching in an opposite direction, and pointing his sword to- 
wards them, he exclaimed, ‘“* Now Eochaidh must be either 
a dead man, or a living captive! Soldiers, your monarch 
has confidence in your fidelity, You that enchained victory 
so often to the Scotian standard in Albania, Britain, and 
Gaul, will not, in your own native soil, yicldto dastard rebels. 
Your monarch and general will either die in the field, or live 
like his illustrious ancestor, Heremon, sole Monarch of 
Ireland.” 

His address excited the feelings of the soldiers to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm, and thus actuated, the king led them on 
to attack Eochaidh and the forces of Leinster. ‘lhe assault 
was irresistible: Eochaidh’s troops were annihilated in the 
first charge, and himself taken prisoner. ‘This battle was 
fought at Dunshaughlin, now a handsome village in the county 
of Meath, fourteen miles north of Dublin. 

When the unfortunate Kachaidh was brought before Nial, 
the latter evinced very little of the magnanimous spirit of the 
true hero ; for he gave himself up to the influence of his anger, 
and loaded the unfortunate captive with the most vulgar abuse. 
After inveighing against the royal captive in the severest terms 
of contumely, he ordered a massy iron hoop to be clasped 
round his body, to which was appended a heavy chain, that | 
was to bind him to a perforated crag of a rock, near ‘Tara. 

To carry the sentence passed by the monarch, on his un- 
fortunate prisoner, into exeeution, nine of the most atheletic 
soldiers of the royal guard were nominated, But as these 
gigantic men were about fastening the chain to the rock, 
Hochaidh, who was renowned for his bodily strength and 
heroic courage,. wrested it out of their hands, and attacked 
them so bravely with it, that he killed five of them, and so 
(disabled the other four as to render them incompetent to offer 
any opposition to his escape. Having thus effected his liber- 
aiion from an ignominious captivity, he precipitately fled to 
Seotland, where, his cousin, Gabhran, the prince of the Dal- 
riada, received him with kindness and hospitality. 

As soon as Nial heard that Gabhran had afiorded an asylum 
to Eechaidh, he sent a herald to command that Dalridian 
prince to have him loaded with chains, and delivered up to a 
guard of soldiers thet accompanied the herald, to take charge 
of the devoted Eochaidh. ‘The laws of hospitality and the 


* “His not having ree: ived the Equestrian Order defeated his object. The law of 
Ireland regarding candidates for the monarehy, required that a prince being of the 
royal blood of Milesius wa; not sufficient without he was fully iuvested with the 
Knighthood of the Grad) Gavisye, or the regal order of chivalry."—I(/ustrations of the 
History of Ireland, 





“ The first order of chivalry in ancjent Ireland, was the Niah Nase, or Knights of 
the Golden Collar, and this order was peeuliar to the blood royal, as without it no | 
prince could p to be a didate for the monarchy. The truth of this is | 
®xemplified in the history of Eochaidh, King of Leinster.” —0° Flaherty, 





feelings of honour alike persuaded Gabhran to refuse a coma 
pliance with the requisition of the Irish king. 

Nial, although much chagrined by the*peremptory refusal 
of Gabhran to accede to his special solicitation, was still in- 
fluenced by policy to conceal his resentment. At this junc- 
ture, when internal revolt dare not raise its head in Ireland, 
Nial was preparing, on a grand and extensive scale, another 
expedition for France ; and knowing that Gabhran could sup- 
ply a most powerful contingent to his army, he affected the 
most friendly wishes towards that prince, and improved every 
opportunity of eu!tivating the amicable relations that subsist- 
ed, between the sovereign and the vassal, 

He also prevailed upon several of the Anglo Saxon princes 
to accompany him to France, with their troops, where he 
promised them a rich harvest of glory and spoils.* ‘The im- 
mense fleet of the Irish monarch was collected in a Scottish 
port, from whence it sailed for the coast of Gaul, in the be- 
ginning of the year 401 of the Christian era.t 





MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS AND SEPULCHRAL 
EPITAPHS.—No. IV. 


To the many specimens of witty epitaphs, cited in the pre- 
ceding numbers, we may add the following, which, though 
not originally intended to be facetious, eventuated so. The 
poet was hired for the sum of four louis, by a nobleman, to 
write an epitaph on one of his relations, and produced these 
lines, which we translate, 


Reader, in awe approach this sainted shrine ; 

Tis Honour’s, Virtue’s, Learning’s, Glory’s tomb ; 
Here lies the Sage, the Warrior, the Divine, 
Dazzling abroad, and mildly bright at home. 
Enriched with every intellectual store, 

Jie grae’d his sphere, and woré his knightly collars 
With honour’d praise— 


Here the poet paused—* Continue,”’ said the nobleman ; on 
which the writer, being refused any further remuneration for 
his composition, filled up the rhyme as follows : 


By —— I'll write no more ; 
God knows, I’ve lied enough for twenty dollars ! 


Nor did our divine Shakspeare think it beneath him to try 
his hand (though an awkward hand, it must be owned, it is) 
at a facetious epitaph. ‘That on Combes, a rich old usurer, 
the site of whose house is yet shown in Stratford-wpon-Avon, 
is cited in all the biographies of the bard, 


Ten in ye hundred ye devill allowes, 

But Combes will have twelve, he sweares and he yowes ; 
If any one «uskes who lies in ve tombe, 

* Ono!” quoth ye devill, * *tis my John o’Combe.” 


Having spoken of Shakspeare, and being on the subject of 
epitaphs, it may not be inapposite to introduce the reader into 
tne small church of Stratford. In the chancel he will per- 
ceive a monument, partly of fine marble and partly of com- 
mon stone, (a just symbol of the writings of him to whom it 
is erected,) consisting of a bust, with a cushion before it un- 


* “ Nial hcing eneouraged by the number of his captives and the success of his arms, 
not only in Seotiand, England, and France, resolved upon a second expedition to 
the latter country ; bet not thinking his own army sufficient of itself for such an en- 
terprise, he concerts measures with his relative and feudatory prince of the Dalrida, 
as well as with the Saxen chieftains of Britain, to join him upon the Gallic coast, 
and to share the invasion and the plunder with the Irish.”—Dr, Warner. 

+ “ Macpherson, and his bottie holder, the reereant Ledwich, have ignorantly as- 
serted, that these invasions of the Irish were from currachs, or boats made of Jeather 
and wicker-work. But, though our own historians should be overlooked on this 
occasion, surely he testimony of Roman writers should be decisive in our favour. 
How else are we to explain the fine compliment which Cizudian, under the name of 
Britain, pays to his patron, Stilicho, the commander of the Romans in Britain during 
the first part of the reign of Theodosius. 

“ Me quoque uicinis pereuntem gentibus inquit, 

Munivet Stilicho, totam cum Seotis Jernam 

Mavit ;—et infeste spumavit ramige Thetys. 

Iliius affectum curtis, ne bell timerem 

Scotia nee Pictum tremerem, net littore toto 

Prospicerem dubiis venturum Saxona ventis.”” 
At no time were oars used in currachs, but all antiquity proclaims that large gallie 
and ships of war were never without them.”—Af* Der mott's Hist, 2 ireland, 
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der acanopy and enclosed between two small Corinthian co- | 
jumns, bearing in alt relief the escutcheon and crest of the | 
Shakspeare family. Under the bust may be seen these lines : | 
Judicio Py'ivm, genio Socratem, arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, popvlvs moeret, Oiympvs habet : 
which may be thus translated, 
Of judgment, genius. art, the lord’s remains, 
Earth covers, England weeps, and heav’n contains. 
Beside the latin inscription appears in obsolete orthography 
the following : 
Stay, passenger,* why goes thov by so fast, 
Read, if thoy canst, whom enviovs death hath plast 
Within yis monument, Shakspeare : with whome 
Quick natvre dide ; whose name doth deck y’s tombe 
Far more y’n coste ; sith all y’t he hath write 
Leaves living art bvt page to serve y’s witt. 
Obit A. D. 1616, Altat. 55. Die 23 Ap. | 
Near this one may perceive a mouldering moss-grown slab, 
which, on minnter observation, he will find to bear something 
like an inscription, rendered nearly illegible by time and 


lichen ; but with some difficulty it may be thus decyphered : | 


Good frend tor Jesvs’ sake forbeare, 
To digge ye dvst encloased heare ; 
Blest be ye man yt spares these stones, 
And evrst be he yt moves my bones, 


Tradition ascribes the above lines to the great dramatist ; but 
with little justice, we believe. 

The opinions of Passerat, who wrote his own epitaph, tally 
closely with our own on the subject of tombs and inscriptions. 
The sprightly legend on his monument, which may be more 
properly styled a lesson to epitaph-composers and sextons, 
than a memento of himself, runs thus : 


Hic situs in nivea, Janus Passertius urna, 
Ausonii Doctor regius eloquii, 

Discipuli memores tumulo date serta Magistri: 
Ut vario florum munere vernet humus, 

Hoe culta officio mea molliter ossa quiescent ; 
Sint modd carminibus non onerata malis. 


Tiere lie, inurned within these snowy stones, 
Jolin Passerat’s, th’ Ausonian teacher’s, bones. 
Ye grateful pupils to my tumb repair, 
And-wreath the fond memorial garland there 3 
Rich o’er my grave let flowering trophies bloom, 
But let no dogg’rel shame your master’s tomb, 


There is much laconic wit in the epitaphs of Henry VIII. 
and his chancellor More, written by an anonymous author, 


Hic rorvs Henricvus Jace, 

{ic Mont Est NimiL, 
That is, 

Here lies the whole oi Heury, 

Here lies nothing of More. 


The following, on a loquacious man, contains some wit: 


Iu questa tomba é un ehiachierron serrato, 
Ch’ assordd eo} suo dir tutta !a genie ; 
Ma beuch ’egii ammutisea eternamenie, 
Non pud tauty tacer, quanto hapariato. 


imprison’d in this tomb, a chatt’rer holds his station. 

Who with eternal prattle deafined all the nation : 

‘rhough doomed to endless peace, his long harangues are broken, 
He never ean be route, as much as he has spoken. 


The subsequent, which has more venom than sting, pro- 
perly belongs to the criminating class of epitaphs, cited in 
No. 2. It was written on the immortal Arab by some name- 
less monastic wit. 


Hic sitius est Mahomet, Dux, Legifer atque Propheta ; 
Hoe unum feeit qui bene, guod periit. 


Here the Chief’s, Prophet’s, Stateman’s ashes lie 
Whose best and wisest action was—fo die. 

* Many of our epitaph composers believe they are sanctioned by cladsical authority, 
when they begin their inscriptions with “ Siste viator,” “ Stop traveller,” as the an- 
cients did ; but they appear to be ignorant that the ancients had no burying grounds, 
but buried their dead, from a whimsical superstition, by the side of highways, whence 
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The epitaph on Charles I., of England, is a pretty tue 
picture of his chara@ter and career. 
* Here lies a witty, learned king, 
Whose word no man relies ca: 
He never said a foolish thing, 
Nor ever d da wise one.” 
The eminent French literate, Piron, having ineffectually 
solicited a membership in the ** Academie,”’ caused the fol- 
lowing morsel of sarcastic laconism to be inscribed on his 
tomb. 
Ci git Piron qui ne fut rien, 
Pas méme Academicien ! 
Here lies Piron, who was nothing, not even an Academician ! 
I now pass to more finished and ingenious inscriptions. 
At the head of these, I am inclined to place, as the most per- 
fect model, that of Ovid, on the mythie hero, Phzton. 
Hic situs est Pheton, carrus auriga paterni : 
Quem si non tenuit, magnis tamen excidit ausis. 
The meaning cannot be fully embodied in an English couplet. 
I will therefore translate it in a tetrastic. 
Here Ph#ton, Apollo’s offspring lies, 
Who would have urged his chariot through the skies : 
‘The deed he dared, and though high Jove assailed, 
Mlustriously he fell, and greatly failed. 
The epitaph on the sister of Sir P. Sidney, by Ben Jonson, 
is admirable for its pointed and poetic conclusion. 
“ Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother : 
Death, ere thou hast killed another, 
Fair, and learn’d, and good as she, 
‘liree shall throw a dart at thee !”” 
Dr. S. Johnson’s epitaph on Philips, the musician, has, in 
its kind, few rivals and no superior. 
“* Philips, whose touch harmonious could remove 
The pangs of guilty pow’r and hapless love, 
Sleep uodisturbed, within this peaceful shrine, 
‘Till angels wake thee with a vote like thine!” 


The epitaph of Ariosto, on Alexander the Great, merits re< 
cording : 


Sufficit huic tumulus, cui non sufficéret orbis. 
This little tomb containcth all 
For which the world was once too small. 


+] 


‘**Tis a pity,” observes a French writer, “ that Ariosto 
had not wriiten this epitaph by anticipation, and that Alex- 
ander had not read it.’’* . 


The following trite epitaph, by Ben Johnson, is by far the 
best in our language, or perhaps in any language : 
“ Underneath this stone doth lie 

As much virtue as could die, 

Which, when alive, did vigour give 

To af niuch beauty as couid live.” 


The distich intended for the monument of George Fred. 
Cooke, 
“ Beneath this marble lies interred, 
George Cooke, and Shakspeare’s Dick the Third,” 


should have been iriscribed on his tomb in St. Paul’s church- 
yard, New-York, instead of the pointless doggerel that ap- 
pears upon it, said to have been written by Kean. It is this ; 


“ Three kingdoms boast his birth, 
Two hemispheres pronounce his worth,” 


An epitaph should contain an allusion to the particular stud 
or sphere in which the deceased shone with the greatest bril- 
lianey, which point is admirably accomplished in the epitaph 
intended for Cooke, as the personation of Richard III. is said 
to have been his masterpiece. Were I allowed to write the 
sepulchral inscription of him who has erected the monument 
to Cooke, I could ot help hinting in it at his inimitable and 








the phrase, “ Stop, traveller,” which was in their case appropriate—among us it is ab- 
surd, and should never be employed. 


{ * C'est dommage u’Arioste ne lait pas faite par anticipation, et qu’Alexandre 
ne lait pas lue-Aeyer, sie . 
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<.. astonishing representation of the * Venetian Moor,’ and would 


‘ouch his epitaph in the following words : 


Here lies Ned Kean, the very fellow 
That Shakspeare meant for his Othello. 


The subsequent epitaph, which, I believe, was intended 
for Donnelly, the pugilist, strikes me as being excellent, not- 


withstanding its puns ‘ 

“ Farewell ye laurels.of my brow, 
Victorious wreaths farewell ! 

One trip from Death has laid me low, 
By whom so many fell: 

But proudly I dispute the prize, 
Nor yield, though out of breath— 

*Tis but a fall—lI yet shall rise, 
And conquer even Death.” 

The epitaph of Gay is censurable for its levity,—- 
« Life is a jest, and all things show it: 

I thought so once, but now | know it.” 

The epitaph by Pope, on the same author, consists of twelve 
heroic lines of charming poetry, intended, one would suspect, 
to redound rather to the credit of Pope as a poet, than to the 
energy of Gay asamap. A pusillanimous affectation of terse 
composition, and a gaudy parade of poetic excellence, is, in 
fact, the most distinctive characteristic of all Pope’s epitaphs. 

I know not in what light to consider the inscriptions ‘+ O 
rare Ben Johnson,” * O rare Sir Wm. Davenant,”’ and many 
more * O rares,” tobe found in Westminster Abbey. If they 
were meant for effect, they have failed ; if for pithy brevity, 
they are abortive. On the monument of Dryden appears 
nothing more than the name “ Dnypen ;’? as on that of 
Tasso, only the words, ‘* Les os de Tasse.””, On Newton's 
tomb the Latin inscription runs thus : 

Isaacum NewrTon, 
QUEM IMMORTALEM 
Testantur Tempus Natvrg, Cerium, 
MoRTALEM HOC MARMOR 
FATETUR. 
Translated : 


Isaac Newton, whom Time, Nature, Heaven, declared to be immortal, 
this marble proves to be mortal. 
The following, on the tomb of a lady who addresses her 
husband, is very beautiful : 
Immatura peri: sed tu, felicior, aunas 
Vive tuos, conju optime, vive mevs. 


Untimely bowed I to this mournful shrine, 
But add the years I lost, nty love, to thine. 





ORIGINAL PATCH-WORK. 





“* We will make a brief of it in our note-book.” 
Merry Wives of Windsor? 


Love anv Rericion.~The learned Menage, who was styled 
the Varro of France, has this acute observation on the writ- 
ings of love and religion. 
of love are alike bought. 


there are more who buy books of devotion than read them.” 


Dr. Sexven, the renowned author of «+ Titles of Honour.” 
was once in an assembly of divines, who were discussing, 
with all the force of critical acumen, the distance between 
Jerusalem and Jericho; when one said it was twenty miles, 
another ten, and at last a profound theologian concluded it 
was only seven, for this solid reason, that fish was brought 
from Jericho to Jerusalem market. Upon which Selden 
gravely observed, ‘that probably the fish in question was 
salted,” and so silenced learned doctors of scriptural 
research, eas, he 


wl Patch-work. 





Anrcpotss or Foore.—The Lying Valet being one night 
| added gs an afterpiece to the admirable and humorous comedy 
of the * Devil upon two sticks,” Gartick éoming tnexpect- 
edly into the green-room, cried out to Foote, ** Well, Sam ! 
I see, after all, you are glad to take up with one of my farces.”’ 
‘« Why yes, David,” said the other, ‘* what could I do better ? 
I wanted a ventilator for this excessive hot weather.” ‘This 
witty character mentioned to Lord Carlisle, that he had it 
once in contemplation to bring out at his theatre, a burlesque 
piece, that would damn to ridicule the gross absurdities of the 
Grecian drama, which was then getting in vogue at Convent 
Garden and Drury Lane. His plan, which he laid before the 
Earl, was designed as fullows :—He purposed to introduce but 
one personage, who was to be a mock despotic monarch, at- 
tended by a discordant and motley chorus of tinkers, tzilors, 
butchers, blacksmiths, musicians, bakers, sweeps, and coflin- 
makers. ‘his redoubtable character was to strut about the 
stage with a great air of self-sufficiency and swaggering con- 
sequence, and boast of the unlimited extent of his mighty 
power, menace all with fire and sword, vaunting that he would 
sack the city, violate virgins, storm the tower, and even de- 
| throne the king himself. ‘The chorus, alarmed and terrified 
at these promised gigantic exploits and fearful threats, were 
then to fall with trepidation on their knees, tear their hair, 
beat their breasts, and supplicate this imperial ‘Tom Thum) 
the Great to spare the effusion of so much human blood ; to 
which entreaties, after aconflict of contending passions, during 
the course of five acts, the blustering hero was reluctantly to 
agree ; and the piece was then to conclude with a full hymn 
of thanksgiving, for the deliverance of such a host of individ- 
uals, which were about to be immolated on the altar of his 
unappeasable rage.+++++++-His Last Joxe.— When this para- 
gon.of wit and satire was on his way to France, whither he 
| was ordered by his medical advisers for a change of air, which 
they hoped would alleviate the inveteracy of his distemper, 
had arrived at Dover, he went into the kitchen, as was gene- 
rally his custom, to order a particular dish, of which he was 
very fond. he gruff cook, who set a high value on her 
knowledge of her profession boasted, that for her part she had 
never set her foot out of her own country, and did not require 
French lessons in English cookery. On this the invalid 
gravely observed, ** Why, Cookey, that’s very extraordinary, 
as they tell me above stairs, that you have been several times 
all over Grease!’ ‘They may say what they please above 
ot below stairs,” replied the cook, ‘* but I was never, thank 
| heaven ! ten miles from Dover in all my life.” « Nay, now 
| 











| my good Fatty ! that must be a fib,”’ said the wit, “ for I have 
| myself positively seen you at Spit-head.”’ ‘The other ser- 
| vants by this time took the joke, and a loud roar of laughter 
| followed. ‘This illustrious wag, however, never reached 
| France. ‘Ihe very nexf morning, as he was preparing to 


| embark, he was suddenly seized with shivering fiis, and ex- 


pired in the course of the day, (October 21st, Aisgt in the 


57th yeaf of his age. His body was conveyed to London, 
andinterredin Westminster Abbey. In wit, satire, and comic 
humour, Foote had no equal in Europe, as in those high 
attributes of genius, he was a brilliant Juminary, that eclipsed 


‘Books of devotion and those | in their orbs all the surrounding constellations. 
The only difference I find is, that | 
there are more who read books of love than buy them, and | 


A Tattor’s Morro.—On another occasion this living per- 
sonification of-wit and humour was applied to by Mr. Daven- 
port, a tailor, who had acquired an independent fortune, for 
a suitable motto for a fashionable coach which he had just 
purchased. « Whether will you have it in Latin or English?” 
asked the wit.—‘* Pooh! English to be sure ; I do not want 
to set up for a classic scholar.” ‘« Then (replied Foote) I 
have got one from Hamlet that will match you to a button- 
hole. «+ List! list! oh! List?” 


Garrick.—The unexampled success that attended Gar- 
rick’s Stratford Jubilee, which ran ninety nights in one sea- 
son, filled the petulant mind of the English Aristophanes 
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with spleen and invidious rancour, and who, in order to pros- 
a 
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rate it by the battering ram of burlesque and ridicule, resolved 
to introduce a character on the stage, dressed like Gar- 
rick, when another grotesque personage was to address him, 
in his own Jubilee lines— 


A nation’s taste depends on you, 
Perhaps a nation’s virtue too.” 


To which the tragedian was to make answer only by clap- 
ping his arms like the wings of a cock, and crowing out— 
* Cock-a-doodle~loo !” 

Garrick, hearing of the intention of the wit, to “ make him 
sacred to ridicule his whole long life,” and becoming quite 
alarmed, procured the interposition of a nobleman, the mutual 
friend of both, which had the effect of persuading the satirist 
to abandon his mirth-moving design. 


Unver THE Rose.—Etymologists are much divided re- 


specting the derivation of this common and universally under- | 
The celebrated Archbishop Potter, in his | 


stdod phrase, 
«« Antiquities of Greece,” deduces its origin from the fact of 
Venus having caused her son Cupid to dedicate the rose to 
Harpocrates, the god of silence, in order to induce that divi- 


nity to conceal in the clouds of his attributes the fame of her | 


amours with Adonis. When Athenian lovers held stolen as- 
signations, it was customary to hang up a moss-rose at the 
entrance of the bower, or labyrinth, where they met, to pre- 
vent intrusion. ‘I'o enter any recess where this signal of love 
was displayed, was counted among the Greeks a barbarous 
violation of decorum and decency. We are told by Ovid, 
that if Mars and Vents had taken the precaution of placing a 
rose at the door of the apartment which was the scene of their 


illicit loves, Vulean would not have surprised them, nor ex- | 


posed their crime to the laughter and ridicule of the gods- 
The rose afterwards was regarded as an emblem of silence, 
and Lycurgus ordained, that it should be placed in a vase 
above the public tables of Sparta, to denote and intimate 
that “* what was spoken at the altar of hospitality, should be 
kept in profound silence.” ‘* Hence,’’ says Glover, in his 
preface to Leonidas, ‘ to present, or hold up the rose, at the 
festive boards of the Greeks, to any person in discourse, served 
instead of an admonition, that silence was desired by the 
host, and that it was time the subject of conversation should 
be dropped. ”He refers to a Latin epigram, as a confirmation 
of the authenticity of his assertion, of which he has given us 
he following translation : 


*“ The rose, the flower of Venus sweetly veils, 
And furtive loves, and seeret joys conceals, 
My mother’s gilt, thou gud of silence take, 
And be the emblem thine !” so Capit spake. 

Hente o’er his tad/e the wise host suspends 
The rose that tints its silence (6 his friends, 
And what deneath the rose those hours reveal, 
‘The guests in sacred silence may conceal.” 

The learned Basil Kennet, in his interesting dissertation 
on the antiquities of Rome, mentions that clandestine lovers 
were wont to retire to moon-lit bowers, and the solitary shades 
of the, Rosa sylvestris, ** which,” says he, “* gave rise to the 
phrase, they were wnder the rose; and in time the expres- 
sion was figuratively applied to every thiliy in which secrecy 
and fidelity were required. This, we believe, is the true 
classic etymology of the term. The wars of the rival houses 
of York and Lancaster, or, as Shakspeare has it, ** the con- 
tention betwixt the two roses,’ introducert the phrase into 
the English language. Brand, in his Observations on Po- 
pular Antiquities,” informs us, ‘ that the adherents of York 
arid Lancaster wore, as distinctive badges, the cognizances of 
their respective parties. ‘They swore by the red or the white 
rose; and these opposite emblems were displayed as the 
signs of two taverns, one of which was by the side, and the 
other opposite, the Parliament house, Old Palace Yard, West- 
minster. Here the retainers and servants of the noblemen 
attached to the Duke of York and Henry LV. used to meet. 
Here, as disturbances were frequent, measures either of de- 
fence or of annoyance were taken, and every tratisaction was 
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said to be done “ UNDER THE ROSE,”’ by which the most pro- 
found secrecy was preserved.” 

We should have before mentioned, that Ovid, the sweetest 
lyrist that ever attuned his harp to love, impressed all his ama- 
tory epistles with a signet ring, bearing the representation of 
the rose. Indeed, no Roman could be so ungallant as to send 
a billet to his mistress without marking the wax with the 
sub rosa. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF IRISH AUTHORESSEY 
AND HEROINES. 


No. IV. 
(CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST.) 


MARGARET DERENZY. 


“ Her form each beauty of her mind express‘d; 
Her mind was virtue, by the Graces dress’d.” 


For sore years after their marriage their lives exhibited a 
living picture of that conjugal happiness which is sweetened 
and exalted by the communion of congenial minds, by the 
charms of rural retirement, and the delights of domestic en- 
dearments. But the fiends of infidelity, stole into the connu- 
bial Paradise, and plucked the fruits of the wife's content- 
ment, and withered the flowers of the husband’s virtue. 
The seduction of a young and fashionable lady by the Major 
estranged his affections from his amiable consort, and, en- 


| slaved by passion, he violated every tie of love and honour; 


closed his eyes to the beauty of goodness, and eloped with 
his paramour to Paris. The intelligence of his base deser- 
tion of the husband whom she loved to romantic ardour 
thrilled, like a shock of electricity, through all her feelings, 
and sunk her heart in the bitter waters of consuming sorro@, 
That the man who was the only bright spot in the felicity of 
her life, the goal of her hopes, and the shrine of her love, 
should thus abandon her,—her who would willingly share 
every misery with him, nay, die for him on the burning pile, 
or under the torturing wheel,—distracted her mind and 
amazed her thoughts. ‘Those whose affections have been 
spurned by the object that attracted them, snd repulsed from 
the heart where they had taken sancturry ; those, we say; 
who, by unkindness and ingratitude, b.ave been pushed down 
the precipice of hopeless anguis',, can sympathise in the 
feelings and sensations which rust have wrung the delicate 
sensibilities of a much wron. zed lady ; for how melancholy, to 
a sensitive heart, is the moment when affection eclipses the 
sun of hope! when {faithless love suddenly blights the bloom 
of conjugal happiness, and dissolves those joyful illusions 
with which the anticipations of beauty and genius illuminate 
the spring-morning of life, ; 

hough he abandored her in this heartless manner, in the 
noon of life, and that his culpable conduet was caleulated to 
rouse the ip‘ignation of resentment, and kindle the fires of 
jealousy in any female bosom, still these erying wrongs and 
aggravated insults could not throw dowr his image in her 
heart, nor efface, until the hour of her death, the ardent af- 
fection which she so warmly cherished forhim. The follow- 
ing epistle, which she addressed to her husband a few weeks 
before her death, exhibits her poetic powers in a luminous 
light, and the feelings that animated her heart, in the most 
amiable aspect of conjugal virtue, and of female devotedness 
to the object of her first love. 


. TO MY HUSBAND. 


When first, as on your manly arm I hang, 

And heard the softened accents of your tongue ; 
When first you told me that no form but mine 
Should ever round your faithful heart entwine, 
I thought for you the dfondly brave, 
The howling tempest and the foaming wave ; 
With you to earth's remotest scenes I'd go, 
Your happy partner still, ig weal or woe, 
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Whate'er befel you, wheresoe’er you went, 

Your wedded Mary still would be content,— 
Content, to crowded camps and scenes of war, 
(Still guided on by love’s all-powerful star,) 

‘To go :—and, when the foe his vengeance pour’d, 
I'd cry, “ Behold his face and drop the sword! 

Oh! shield him, shield him from the batile’s storm, 
And wreak your wrath on some more common form ; 
See, on her knees, a weeping, wretched wile, 

In pity view lier, and oh! spare his life! 

Oh! spare!—and let us from this tumult roam, 

My Henry’s arms, my shelter and my home !” 


Oh! weep, Mary, weep! for thy poor heart is breaking, 
And Hope’s beam no more shall arise o’er thy head ; 
Yes; weep; thou deserted one! sad and forsaken ; 
Oh! weep o’er the garland now faded and dead. 


Yes ; weepo'er the roses of youth's lovely season, 
Those reses of youth, once so blooming and bright ; 

Those joys, once illumin’d by love and by reason, 
Now set, like yon sun, in the clouds of the night. 


But dost thou suppose she will love thee like Mary?! 
Does Henry expect, when his heart throbs with pain! 

Yes; does he suppose, when his spirits are weary, 
That Julia will tehderly lighten the chain? 


Does he think, when his manly attractions shall fly him, 
And Sorrow’s, cold frown shall his dark hour dejorm ; 

Does he think she will smilingly svoth and sit by him, 
To cheer his sad bosom, or brighten the storm ! 


Ah, no! she may gather bright summer's red roses, 
To weave for his brow a gay chaplet so vain ; 

But soon as Misfortune her dark form discloses, 
No more she'll endeavour l:is love to detain. 


But I; would Jact so, my love? would I leave thee! 
Would my fpnd affection in adverse scenes flee? 

O! never! though Heaven of ali joy might bereave thee, 
Thou knowest ’twould make thee but dearer to me. 


Yet trust me, those fetters that now so enchain thee, 
Will break !—yes; reflection will soon break the spell; 
And then, when remorse and remembrance shall pain thee, 
Thou'lt think of thy Mary, who lov’d thee—too well ; 


Thou'lt think of thy Mary; and tlien, ardent feeling 
‘ Will rush to that moment when, press’d to thine heart, 
Thou clasp’dst this poor form in thine arms, and then, 
kneeling, 
Thou vow'dst at the altar of God ne’er to part. 


But, oh! we have parted !—aud sweet peaceshall never 
Again o’er this heart shed its beautiful beam ; 

This desolate heart! Oh! ‘tis wither’d for ever, 
And wretchedness mingles cach night with my dream! 


Iil-fated, deserted, unfortunate Mary! 
But, oh! why those tears '—'twas the will of thy God; 
O yes; ’twas His will that thy path should be dreary, 
hat sorrow should darken the steps thou hast trod. 


And now, fare thee well, love! my health’s fast declining, 
And r Mary soon in her eoid grave shall lie ; 

And Julia may then, on thy bosom reclining, 
Inquire my sad story,—and haply she'll sigh. 


There is a strain of affecting tenderness breathing through 
the foregoing lines which must touch the sensibility of every, 
feeling mind. Two years prior to her death she bade adieu 
to her former residence, in the county of Kilkenny, where 
every object reminded her of past felicity and present grief, 
and retired to the ele but sequestered, mansion of her 
brother William, in the vieinity of New Ross, county of 


Wexford, where, in the bosom of its woodland solitudes, she 


of the Union. 


| at once indulged her muse and her melancholy, Here she 

wrote # novel, entitled The Old Irish Knight, which is full 
of graphic descriptions of the Irish manners and customs that 
prevailed in the last century, and of vivid paintings of charac- 
ters and scenery. ‘This novel, which is very interesting, as 
well as her volume of poems, and a Parnasstan Geography, 
written in verse, for the instruction of young ladies, were 
published by E. Houlston and Son, London, in 1828, and no- 
ticed, with commendatory critiques, by two or three of the 
principal periodicals of the British capital. 

In the latter end of 1828 her consumptive malady assumed 
an alarming character, with which she struggled with the re- 
signation and fortitude of a Christian, unt) March, 1829, 
when death terminated her sorrows and her sufferings. It 
might be said that she literally died of a broken heart; that 
the desertion and infidelity of an ingrate husband hurried her, 
in the summer of life and the spring of genius, to the tomb. 
Her poetry is imbued with the most touching pathos, and 
warmed with the vestal flame of genius. Her prose style is 
correct, without being tame, and couched in languagge of 
elegant simplicity. 

Her manners had that affability of politeness which ac- 
commodates itself to all grades of her social circle. She 
never made a parade of her talents or learning with a view 
of shining at the expense of her female acquaintances. Pe- 
dantry and pretension she always denounced as the most in- 
sipid species of female affectation; and Hannah More herself 
could not be more inimical to fashionable frivolity than she. 
But in her endeavour to divert the attention of her young 
friends from such pursuits, she admonished them in the gentlest 
terms of that agreeable amenity which wins the admiration 
of those to whom it is addressed. 

Frequent balls and nightly parties she pronounced to have 
a baleful influence over the intellect of young females ; for, said 
she, ** these factitious amusements rob them of the relish for 
simple joys, and the unbought delights of innocence. ‘To 
suffer such a corrupting influence to vitiate the minds of 
girls, in the season of youthfulness, is like blotting out spring 
from the physical year.” All her acquaintances had the most 
affectionate regard for her, as she was uniformly more solici- 
tous to acquire than communicate information. In her con- 
versation there was nothing of that austere and proud supe- 
riority which some blue-stocking ladies assume to oversl:adow 
the private sphere of society, and to awe and intimidate 
young females. Easy, cheerful, and agreeable in her behaviour 
in company, her constant endeavour was to raise to a level 
with herself these whose timidity would have placed below 
it. We shall occasionally make extracts from her poems, 
which our readers will find abounding with fine sentiments 
and beautiful and glowing imagery. 
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THE EVILS OF THE UNION. 





The following speech, delivered by Mr. Staunton, the 
patriotic editor of the Dublin Register, at one of the recent 
parochial meetings in the city of Dublin, exhibits, in a clear 
and comprehensive detail, the manifold evils which the legis- 


lative union of Ireland with Great Britain has given birth to 


in our country. If, in the expanded view of the commercial 
calamities and financial difficulties which have resulted from 
an iniquitous measure, so fraudulently extorted from the de- 
luded Irish, by the subtle policy of Prrr, the brilliant charae- 
teristics, the richness and raciness of Irish eloquence, are not 
to be found, it still has the merit of logical deduetion to en- 
force, in plain language, the soundest principles of political 
economy, and to impress the people of Ireland with the con- 
viction, that a repeal of the union can alone redeem that coun- 





try from degradation, ruin, and poverty. 





Evils of the Union 


Mr, Sraunrox, (editor of the Dublin Register,) rose and said, 
Having been here at an early hour, one of the gentlenien who 
took the trouble of preparing the resolutions entrusted one of 
them te me to propose to the meeting, and it is thus I can ac- 
count for being the first to offer a resolution to so respectable a 
mecting as the present. The resolution which has been put into 
my hand is to the following effect. Mr. Staunton then read 
the resolution, alluding, amongst other things, to the injurious 
effects of the Union. He said, the portion of this resolution to 
which T am most anxious to apply myself, is that in which it is 
declared that the Union has done mischief to England herself. 
it has been mischievous to Ireland, and, having that effect, it 
has been mischievous to England. (Hear!) This is a proposi- 
tion which I can sustain by great authority. Mr. Pitt, in discus- 
sing the commercial propositions, used these words :—“ Great 
Britain would derive great and substantial advantages from hav- 
ing opened new sources of wealth to Ireland ; we should have a 
rich instead of a poor customer to deal with, a plentiful instead 
of a scanty market to convey our goods to, and a good instead of 
a bad paymaster.” (Hear!) I may refer also to the opinion of 
a man whose name stands very high as a statesman, Lord Lans- 
downe. He has enforced the views of Mr. Pitt as to the interest 
which England has in the prosperity of Ireland. He did this in 
the debate in 1822, which took place on his own motion on the 
state of freland. On that occasion he used the following words : 
—*“ TI remember to have heard it observed by an attorney-gene- 
ral for Ireland, that every additional house which was built in 
that country was a pledge of security and attachment for Eng- 
land. I wish your lordship would apply this principle to all 


other comforts. Every thing which tends to urge men to extend 


their ideas, to habituate them to the enjoyments connected with 
social ties, has the certain effect of insuring tranquillity and al- 
legiance.” (Hear!) I shall only mention to you one other au- 
thority on this pofit, that of Adam Smith. He says, “ Ever since 
Ireland did improve, it can be made to appear England has had 
no small proportion of her gains.” Now, gentlemen, if we can 
satisfy ourselves that [reland has suffered by the legislative Union, 
we ought not to find it difficult to convince the English people, 
that they should, like ourselves, be desirous of a repeal of that 
measure, which, if injurious to us, cannot be serviceable to them. 
Can we have a doubt that the Union has done mischief to Ire- 
land? (Hear!) The party who oppose the repeal have been 
pretty industrious in putting forward documents on this subject. 
But I am not aware that they have ever pretended, that from 
the measure of the Union one beneficial effect has resulted to 
Ireland. (Hear!) I have heard it contended that the repeal is 
an impracticable measure—that it is a wicked attempt to create 
dissension, to excite convulsion,. and to arm parties against each 
other, as they have been in times that are gone by ; but it is not 
pretended that the measure itself has not been mischievous to 
Ireland. (Hear, and cheers.) I have heard it said that the mis- 
chiefs have been exaggerated. I have read recently in’a journal 
—with the opinions of whose writers I do not frequently coin- 
cide—the Evening Mail, an article, in which it is maintained, 
that the mischiefs of the Union have been greatly exaggerated. 
The writer does not employ many arguments, and one of them 
appears to me to be somewhat whimsical. He alludes to the 
present condition of the manufactures of this country—and, in 
in the first place, to the ratteen manufacture of Carrick-on-Suir. 
—The writer alleges that the Union was not the cause of that 
effect ; and the process of his argument is this—the Union merely 
caused noblemen and gentlemen to leave the country—they did 
not consume ratteens—the Union caused the domestics of those 
persons to emigrate—ratteens could not be used by those do- 
mestics as articles of dress; therefore the Union, which took 
such persons out of the country, cannot be the cause of the de- 
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cay of the manufacture of such an article in Ireland. Now, I 
admit, at once, that neither noblemen, nor gentlemen, nor their 
paupered servants, would condescend to wear such cloths ; but 
the artizan and the labourer would do so. These articles, how- 
ever, cannot be procured without money, and there will not be 
much money if there is little employment, and there will be little 
employment if the noblemen and commoners, and other great 
proprietors, with their domestics, quit the country ; so that, ad- 
mitting this writer’s premises to be true, I consider bis conclu- 
sions false and unfounded. (Hear, hear! and cheers.) He next 
alludes to the present state of the linen trade. It is a fact too 
well established, that the linen trade of Ireland is gone to a most 
enormous extent. The value of linens exported from Ireland 
has fallen from four millions a year to a million and a half a year. 
(Hear!) The writer in the Mail states that the dreadful falling 
off in this branch of trade is not caused by the Union. He says, 
that it is to be ascribed to the preference given to cotton, which 
is cheaper to the consumer, and liked much better by him—that 
parliament would find it difficult to controul this liking for cot- 
ton in preference to linen, and that so far as the linen trade is 
concerned we ought not to retrace our steps. (Hear, hear, hear !) 
I apprehend that the writer is mistaken in supposing that there 
is a preference for the cotton fabric. The real catise of the de- 
cline in the linen trade is the Union. Great encouragement was 
given to this trade by the Irish Parliament; they not only en- 
couraged this trade, but they forced the English Parliament to 
do so for a certain space of time—for twenty years after the le- 
gislative Union had been effected. At its expiration in 1820, the 
English Parliament did not deem it wise to renew those bounties, 
and this is the cause of the decline in the linen trade, arid uot the 
preference given to cottons.—(Hear, hear!) I am one of those 
who think that the linen trade should have been encouraged ; 
it was, in my opinion, entitled to those bounties. The linen 
trade was given to Ireland when a far more profiteble and vala- 
able manufacture was taken from us—not only taken, but plun- 
dered from us, with as little remorse as his booty is seized on the 
highway by the public robber. (Loud cheers.) I consider, un- 
der all these circumstances, that it would be not only wise, but 
just, in the English Parliament, to revive those bounties ; but I ~ 
am quite sure that, if we had a Parliament in Ireland, these boun- 
ties would not have been suffered to expire, and, if I am not in 
great error on this point, it follows that even in regard to the 
linen trade, we have enormously lost by the Union. (Cheers.) 
But it has been pretended by some, that admitting England 
would be benefited by the increase of Irish prosperity, accord- 
ing to the opinions I have quoted, those of Pitt and Lansdowne, 
and Adam Smith, the father of political economy, still a great 
evil was to be apprehended from the repeal of the Union, and 
that England would purchase no benefit by a measure that 
would expose her to such an evil. This great evil is separation. 
(Hear, hear!) I consider that the apprehension of a separation 
between the two countries is utterly visionary. I think se, be- 
cause I am sure that it must be the opinion of every man of com- 
mon sense in the country, that we could have no possible benefit 
to derive from separation. (Hear!) I am not so very immove- 
able in my attachment to English connexion, that if I imagined 
that separation would be beneficial to this country, I would not 
vote for it. I say, that I would not discharge my duty tomy country 
if I did not vote for that separation, provided IT was convinced 
that separation would be for the benefit and advantage of Ireland. 
(Cries of hear, hear, hear!) I am opposed to separation, because 
I consider that it would not only be no benefit to this country, 
but most plainly and manifestly mischievous to her. We have 
now what is called “ a monopoly” in the English market. It is 
no monopoly, but a privilege which all persons in connexion with 
the English crown are entitled to, and which, as British subjects, 
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we have a right to enjoy. We have a freer access to those mar- 
~ kets than any of the Continental states. We have that privilege, 
not because there is any particular indulgence shown to Ireland, 
but because we have, as subjects to the King, a right to it, and 
are in the same situation, in this respect, with the inhabitants of 
the Isle of Man, or Isle of Wight, or of Anglesey. We have this 
‘*‘ monopoly” because we are English subjects ; we should lose 
it by a separation from England. The English and the Irish 
must always see the great advantages to both, of being closely 
united. They are connected by a community of languages, of 
habits, and of general laws. There are between them even 
strong ties of kindred. ‘They are mutually useful to each other 
in commerce, each finding in the other her nearest, readiest, and 
best market. This must be plain to all those of both countries 
who are not utterly insane ; and the apprehension then of a se- 
paration is, in my opinion, utterly groundless and visionary. 
{Hear ! and cheers.] Another reason why there should be no 
apprehension of a separation is, that the establishment of an in- 
dependent government, and a total disconnection with England, 
if they did occur, must undoubtedly leave us a weaker people 
than we are now, and more open to foreign aggression. That is 
another guarantee against separation; but the common sense 
and manifest interest of the community is against it—and that 
is the best guarantee of ell. [Hear ! and cheers.]] Some persons, 
who may admit the possibility of persuading England that her 
own interest would be served by the repeal of the Union, still 
think that we have such difficulties to encounter as would forbid 
our persevering in the present pursuit, and they lay great em- 
phasis on the public debt. It is known that that is enormous ; 
and I myself have been asked by a gentleman who attended the 
Duke of Leinster’s hole-and-corner meeting, whether I did not 
think it reasonable that England should isisist upon our taking 
back the debt as well as the Parliament! My answer to him 
was in a spirit similar to that given by Sir Jolin Newport to Mr. 
Baring, the great capitalist. Mr. Baring asked him (as the Hon. 
Baronet tells us, in hisspeech on the state of Ireland, in 1822) 
“ when Ireland would be able to pay her debt,” and Sir John re- 
plied by an abrupt and emphatic “ never,” followed by an expla- 
nation, to show that if Ireland had even the ability, she should 
not have the will to pay it. It seems the debt consists of two 
sums—one created before the year 1801, and the other subse- 
quently. A part of the old debt was not created in a way giving 
England a strong right to fasten it upon Ireland; for sixteen or 
eighteen millions of it were incurred in putting down a rebellion, 
which the historian has not scrupled to accuse the English minis- 
try of having rather encouraged in the beginning, to facilitate the 
effectuation of the Union. [Hear!] But the old debt, however 
it was swelled out, amounted to between 25 and 26 millions on the 
25th of March, 1800. Though at the beginning of the war it was 
only £2,400,000, it is now above 31 millions, and chargeable with 
an interest of something more than £1,200,000 a year—a sum 
which our revenue would quite easily enable us to pay, with the 
ordinary expenses of the Government, and leave us a large surplus 
for purposes of internal improvement. [Hear ! and cheers.] ‘The 
other debt was that created since the Union. It amounts to 102 
or 1Q3 millions, and it was accumulated to this enormous amount 
in 17 years, though we had the solemn and feiterated promises of 
Lord Castlereagh, that the Union would be an effectual bar 
against the augmentation of debt and taxes. Now, I hold it, and 
in this respect I am sanctioned by the wisdom and experience of 
Sir John Newport, that we are not called upon in justice or con- 
science to acknowledge our right to pay a fraction of this debt. 
England talks periodically of her having taken it “ on her own 
shoulders,” and of her paying theinterest “out of burdens im- 
posed on her people.” Let her keep it, and thus provide for it. 
{Cheers !] I say this on the ground, in the first place, of the 


stipulation (for so it may be regarded) that if we consented to 
the Union, we would hear no more of the increase of debt or 
taxes. I say it, in the second place, on the ground relied upon 
by Sir John Newport. He told the British ministry, in his place 
in Parliament, in 1822, that the fiction on whichi this debt was 
borrowed, gave England no title to require that a shilling of the 
Trish taxes should be applied for its liquidation. The fiction was, 
the assumption that Ireland was able to raise two millions of taxes 
for every seventeen raised by England. The Hon. Baronet con- 
tended that she was not able to raise half this rate of taxation. 
He said, instead of its being two to seventeen, it should not have 
been one to seventeen. [Cheers!] ‘The British minister, however; 
adhered to his absurd proportions. He did this against every 
remonstrance. He laid on taxes guided by these proportions. 
The taxes, of course, failed; and when they failed, money 
was borrowed in England in the name of Ireland. A debt 
growing out of a system of finance such as this, was the one 
which Sir John Nev*port said Ireland “never” would pay, 
and which, he was convinced, she ought not topay. [Hear! 
and cheers.] ‘There is no rational or just being, who must 
not think with Sir John Newport, and of course the “ diffi- 
culty” regarding the debt is easily got over. Instead of ceas, 
ing to add to our taxes according to promise, after the Union 
the minister employed every invention to increase them.— 
Twelve hundred thousand pounds were laid on in 1804, at 
the suggestion of John Foster, who talked of the borrowing 
system, and its effects increating “absentee debts and absen- 
tee taxes.” In this sum was included a tax on tea, which 
was double the former tax. And what was the new tax? It 
was 51 per cent. This was double the old tax, double the tax 
which existed at the Union, and what isthe tax in 1830! Why 
it is double that of 1804. They have actually doubled , the 
doubling. (Great cheering.) But things did not stop here. 
Lord Lansdowne, in his speech in 1822, noticed that nearly four 
millions of additional taxes were laid on between 1807 and 1815, 
and I find that the Finance Committee reporting in the latter 
year observe, that great as had been the increase of permanent 
taxation in England, the increase in [reland had greatly surpassed 
it. Itmay be assumed then, that the English minister had em- 
ployed all his ingenuity in augmenting the burdens of Ireland. 
Indeed he exceeded all justice and reason in his endeavours, and 
in the end frustrated his own objects. But, if he did, are we to 
consider ourselves bound to answer for one shilling of this debt? 
We were taxed infinitely beyond our means during the war. 
We have received rio reélielf in the fifteen years that have fol- 
Jowed the war, though English taxation has been remitted to 
the extent of thirty millions. And are we, after this, to be told 
of our obligation to answer for thisdebt! What greater righ:, in 
fairness or justice, has England to call upon us to pay this debt 
than the hundreds of millions which she paid to her foreign al- 
lies to do that to effect which this debt, contrary to all the en- 
gagements, was borrowed in the name of Ireland ; that is, to 
bring the,war to a successful termination. I ask again, do we 
exaggerate the mischiefs of the Union? Are not those mischiets 
enormously aggravated by absenteeism! Every country is sub- 
ject more or less to the evil of absentees. Business or pleasure 
will take different people from the state to which they belong ; 
but Adam Smith remarks, that the country which is dependant 
or subordinate to another, such as Ireland, must be most subject 
to the evils of absenteeism, and that country stands in need of a 
law to check its effects. (Hear, hear!) But Ireland is subject 
to such evils from more causes than its mere dependancy.— 
Scotland is equally “subordinate” with Ireland, but it has not so 
much cause to complain of absentecs. Scotland was conquered 
by England, or it became subject to the English power, but there 





was no transfer of the property of the country to foreigners, 
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Evils of the Union. 


‘The whole of the superficial extent of Ireland has been calcu- 
lated at twelve millions Irish acres. It was estimated by Lord 
Clare, that of these twelve millions not fewer than 11,697,629 
acres changed hands, and that some of them were confiscated 
three times in the conrse of one century. ‘This was a great 
evil; but how had it been increased, when, instead of the lands 
passing to what might have been called a “loyal” from a “ disaf- 
fected” native, it passed ftom natives to foreigners; to persons 
so circumstanced in their own country, that they were never 
likely to settle in this. In.a country so situated, from which one 
nobleman takes fifty-four thousand pounds a year, and where 
Englishmen possess entire baronies, though not a shilling is ex- 
pended by them amongst the Irish, if the evils of absenteeism 
were discussed, for the first time, and we sought to counteract 
those evils, assuredly it would be by originating and creating a 
a domestic legislature, if no such thing had ever before existed. 
{Hear! and loud cheers.] It is impossible that the evils of ab- 
senteeism can be thoroughly remedied without a resident legis- 
lature. Members of Parliament would be blamed if they did not 
attend to their parliamentary duties; they must reside in Lon- 
don while the parliament is out of this country, and this is, in 
point of fact, a license for absenteeism ; nay, it renders it com- 
pulsory, so that, if we wanted a remedy for this evil, and our 
mind had never before turned to the subject, we would at once 
think of establishing a parliament here, that our gentry might 
have business to do in Ireland, making it their duty to be among 
us, as it is now their duty to be absent in England. One of the 
most striking proofs of the dreadful and enormous mischiefs done 
to this country by the Union is to be found in the state of the 
revenue. From 1804 up to the termination of the war, in con- 
sequence of the large expenditure and high prices, the revenue 
had increased from three or four millions to seven. Since 1817 
the revenue had, from year to year, fallen off, and in the last year 
it was smallest of all, and now the revenue is less by three mil- 
lions than thirteen years ago. This fallen off in the revenue is 
not to be ascribed to any relief given to the people; but isa 
proof of the decay of the country itself. [Cheers.] In a speech 
made by Lord Lansdowne in 1822, and to which Lord Liver- 
pool had to reply, his lordship stated, that the relief extended to 
Ireland amounted to £400,000, though up to that time the re- 
liefextended to England amounted to £22,000,000. There can- 
not to the £400,000 have been subsequently added more than 
£300,000, including the assessed taxes. That isthe total of our 
relief; while the minister, under the fantastic idea of assimila- 
tion, has been adding gradually to our taxation. In 1822 he in- 
troduced a bill to regulate customs duties, a bill professing to 
make the Irish equal to the English duties. Besides this there 
have been new taxes created, for instance, the glass tax ; so that 
I venture to pledge myself, that the taxes imposed upon the 
Irish people are fully equal to those from which they have been 
relieved, and now we find ourselves with a falling revenue, and 
less than that of 1804; not because relief has been extended to 
the people, but because there is a falling off in the country it- 
self. It may be objected, as it has been objected, by a writer in 
a London paper, that the fact of the exports having increased 
negatives this reasoning. It was said by a London writer, that 
the exports were three millions at the time of the Union; they 
were above four millions, and they have now reached seven mil- 
lions. I may be asked, with such an inerease in the exports, how 
it has happened that this country has suffered from the effects of 
the Union? My answer is, that admitting that there had been 
an increase in the exports, the Union has doue great mischief to 
Ireland. [Cries ofhear!hear!] Innine years before the Union, 
up to 1792, the exports of Ireland increased 100 per cent. The 
increase since the Union has been but 50 per cent. What did 
England export before the war! Fifteen millions, and in 1800 
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she exported thirty-one millions; this was an increase of 100 
per cent. an increase equal to ours before the Union. But the 
English exports that were thirty-one millions in 1800, are now 
sixty-six millions ; so that the comparison between the exports 
of Ireland and England stood thus—the Irish exports are 5, 4, 
and 7,000,000; in England they are 15, 31, and 66,000,000. 
{Hear, hear!] When Ireland made an increase,of 100 per cent. 
upon her exports before the Union, surely her having but an in- 
crease of 60 per cent. since the Union, while England had such 
a disproportionate increase, it could not be urged that even in 
reference to exports, we have a proof of the innoxious effects of 
the Union. In the returns made of the consumption of articles 
of necessity or luxury amongst the people, there are to be found 
manifest proofs that their general ambition has deteriorated. In 
the article of wine, there was in three years, ending 1804, a con- 
sumption of 5,116,083 gallons, it has fallen down to 2,755,429 
gallons, in the three years ending 1830. In the three years 
ending 1804, the consumption of sugar was 927,240 cwt; in 
the three years ending 1830, it was 842,928 cwt. In tea, an 
article the most general in consumption, and one much used by 
the people, I find, that in a population which is caleulated to 
increase at a ratio of 200,000 a year, the return for the three 
years ending 1804, was 10,313,513 lbs, while in the three years 
ending 1830, it is 10,209,999 lbs. I find, by a reference to par- 
liamentary documents, that while there has been a decrease in the 
consumption of these articles, there has been an increase in the 
importation of articles of wearing apparel; in muslins, stuffs, 
and in stockings there has been an extraordinary increase. 
Will it be inferred that our means of purchasing such articles 
have augmented, and that this is a proof of our condition being 
improved! I cannot agree in such an inference. We cannot 
go naked—we must use some articles; and the cause of the in- 
crease of the importation is, in my mind, another proof of the 
evils which this country is suffering—the decrease of productive 
industry amongst us—our looms falling into decay, and our arti- 
zans out of employment. (Hear!) Though the consumption of 
wine has decreased, still we find the importation of stockings 
has increased from 21,000 pair to 225,000 pair. (Hear!) But 
while there has been an increase in the fabricated articles—arti- 
eles which should affurd employment to our dperatives, we find 
a decrease ia the raw materials, which did afford employment, 
and gave them the means of a eomfortable subsistence. (Hear !) 
The raw silk, of which, before the Union, we imported 144,000 
lbs., has now fallen to 82,000 Ibs. Such was the falling off to 
1822, which is the last return I have found in any parliamentary 
document, and I know the contraty sufficiently well to be able 
to state, that the country has not improved since. (Hear!) We 
have not only lost by the Union the means of giving employment 
to the poor, but we find that the country has been subjected to 
the most ruinous neglect. (Hear!) I would mention, as an in- 
stance, the subject of the waste lands. It is pretty well known, 
that in this country there is enough of waste lands to supply 
sustenance to two millions of its unemployed population—{hear, 
hear !)--a population, too, so anxious for employment, that num- 
bers of them, in the summer season, travel hundreds of miles 
and endure all the intensity of heat of a.July sun, to seek, by 
their labour, the earning of a few shillings, showing, at the same 
time, how much they are in want of employment, and how ready 
they are to enduré privations to obtain it. This occurs ina 
country one-fourth of which is waste lands, capable of being re- 
claimed so as to give employment to millions of its people, and 
where they could be comfortably located and find permanent 
subsistence. If the attention of Government had not been turned 
to this subject before, it were ignorant of this fact, and if this 
were a discovery of to-day, the Parliament would be less to blame 
fur it: but Government have not only known the fact, but were 
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cognizant of it twenty years ago. (Hear! and cheers.) The 
English Parliament has already stated, and pledged themselves 
to this, that there was a great want of labour in Ireland, and 
that the means of employment were few, and that the waste 
lands should be examined, in order to ascertain how far they were 
capable of being rendered productive. Commissioners were ap- 





pointed to inquire into the state of these lands What did those 
commissioners do? Did they report that the bogs were unpro- 
ductive, valueless, useless, or that public money would be wasted 
in their reclamation. They did not. The commissioners were 
men of the greatest experience and science ; they referred to the 
highest authorities ; they spent, too, £21,000 of the public money 
in their researches. (Hear!) They referred to such men as 
Sir Humphrey Davy—they compiled four reports—the last of 
which came out in 1814, (sixteen years since,) and in those re- 
ports they stated, that every motion which had been put forward 
about reclaiming the bogs, was well founded—that, to do an im- 
mensity of good to the country, it was merely necessary that 
there should be an act of parliament, describing to each man 
the boundaries that belonged to himself—that at the moderate 
expense of £7 an acre fertile and productive land could be made 
—land available for human subsistence, and which would produce 
corn and every article necessary to sustain life; the reports 
stating such things respecting the waste lands of Ireland, had 
been published so many years since, and up to this hour not one 
practical step hasbeen taken to reclaim them, (Hear! and loud 
cheers.) But if I had not in such an appalling fact an instance 
of the neglect which has deprived myriads of employment, assur- 
edly I can bring in evidence of that neglect, the testimony of an 
English minister himself. (Hear, liear, hear!) Sir Robert Peel 
was, in 1819, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and I must do hini 
the justiee to say, that in some instanees he was much the best 
secretary we have had in Ireland. He had influence, and he had 
enough of shame not to wish to remain a long time ina country 
without endeavouring to do some godd for it. When the eco- 
nomists of England attempted to withhold in the English Parlia- 
ment from Ireland the £10,000 voted for the improvement of 
Dublin, Sir Robert Peel had sufficient weight and influence to 
prevent the withdrawal of that vote ; he protested against it, on 
the ground that Dublin was entitled to that and more, because 
she had lost her Parliament. (Cheering.) This, Qjr Robert 





Peel, I recollect, stated, in 1819, that the attempt to introduce to 


the notice of the English Parliament the affairs of Ireland was | 


received with so much listlessness, as to be calculated to deter 
a public officer from undertaking to do good for the country. 
(Hear, hear, hear!) In that very same year, another minister of 
the crown, the Right Hon. Sir George Hill, in writing to his 
constituents at Derry, and excusing hirnself for failing in some- 
thing which they wanted him to do, said, that in the English 
Parliament there was such a jealousy on matters connected with 
Ireland, that he could not effect any thing for them. (Hear, hear!) 
With such admissions from ministers, I think that the case of 
neglect by an English Parliament of the affairs of Ireland is suf- 
ficiently proved. [Hear, hear, hear!] During the debates in 
1822, Sir John Newport taxed the ministry with their neglect of 
this country. Mr. Goulburn admitted that his predecessors had 
acted badly, but he hoped for the future there would be nothing 
to complain of. In the autumn of that very year, Mr. Goulburn 
authorised Mr. Ellis to state, at a meeting collected in Anne’s 
parish, to complain of local grievances, [he pledged himself by 
this statement,] that these local grievances would be removed 
by government, and yet every grievance peculiar to this city re- 
mains now as it was then. [Hear, hear! and loud cheers.] 'This, 
too, is the very Mr. Goulburn who brought forward his plan last 
year for increasing the taxes on Ireland, and who promised to 





remedy our local grievances, but who, since 1822, has left them 
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in the same condition they were then, [Cheers!} A good deaj 

of the neglect which Ireland suffers is to be attributed to the 
eternal changing of secretaries. Mr. O’Connell calls them 
“shave beggars.” (Great laughtér.] Another person (Mr. 

Wakefield) calls them “ nursling statesmen.” Their habit has 
been to vanish as soon either as they considered themselves tole- 
rably handy at the shaving art; or fairly prepared to throw off 
the swaddling clothes, and this, perhaps, is the secret why every 
lord-lieutenant, of every hue, has found it convenient to reiam 
the services of Gregory, whatever variance of politics or tempe- 
raments might have existed between them. . Without his aid, 
after all, I believe they would have found it difficult to find book, 
document, or record, or to transact the most ordinary business 
of the secretary’s department. Since the Union we have had 
fifteen of these shave-beggars; we have had, I believe, thirty of 
them in forty years. Could any country be expected to thrive 
or prosper under such a system? (Hear!) Besides neglect, 
there was suffering arising from mere ignorance. The late 
prime-minister, Lord Liverpool, was opposed to affording relief 
to this country, on the ground that our taxes were insignificant. 
England, lie said, paid £50,000,000 of taxes while we paid but 
£4,000,000. The Irish paid but one tax for twelve paid by the 
English. If we look to the schedule of Excise duties, and other 
imposts, it will be seen that instead of paying one out of every 
twelve, we pay seven out ofeight. The total revenue of Eng- 
land is fifty-six millions ; deduct from that seven or eight mil- 
lions, and these will be found peculiarly to effect England: such 
as her land tax, her assessed taxes, a taxon soap, and some other 
things of minor consequence, which do not exist here; but to 
the remaining forty-eight millions, we are obliged to contribute 
shilling for shilling withthe English. (Hear!) According tothe 
proportion in which the taxes were laid on the two countries, so 
surely ought to be the reduction; and we should now be freed 
of four millions of taxes, instead of being obliged, in fact, to pay 
equal to what we did in the war, while England is relieved of 
thirty millions. There has been a great diminution in the ex- 
penditnre: the relief given to the English has enabled them to 
endure this, while to us no such relief has been extended. The 
ignorance, then, of English statesmen, with regard to this coun- 
try, has entailed many miseries 21d misfortunes upon us. [Hear! 

and cheers.] There is not only neglect and ignorance shown by 

them, but to excite the justice and synipathy of English members 

to our situation is found to be an Herculean labour. No one will 
deny that theimpression here was, that the measure of the Union 
was to be immediately followed by emancipation. For twenty- 
nine years we sought for it in vain ; even with the assistance of 
English statesmen, and with all the reasoning and force of argu- 
ment we could employ, we sought for and could not obtain it— 

and was it at length by reasoning that we succeeded? No, 
for Sir Robert Peeland the Duke of Wellington both acknow- 
ledged that they yielded to the force of circumstances. (Hear !) 
But for the force of circumstances twenty-nine years more might 
have elapsed before we obtained justice. On that single point 
alone we find how an English parliament regarded the wishes 
of the Irish people. (Hear!) Is there a human being in Ireland 
who believes, that, with an Irish Parliament, instead of twenty-nine 
not five years would have elapsed before the great question had 
been settled. (Hear! and cheers.) Another fact occurred last 
year, proving not only the ignofance of the English Parliament 
of our financial condition, but the indifference of their ministers 
to our situation. Against the new taxes, all Ireland, all its sects, 
parties, and persuasions, put forth their utmost energies; such 
members of Parliament as dared be honest, assembled in the 
thatched-house tavern, to second the declaration of their wishes, 
and yet, in opposition to all these, the English minister, knowing 
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well that he would be backed by an English Parliament, declared 
his determination to persevere. A contingency saved us from 
those taxes. If that contingency had not occurred, the new 
taxes would have been imposed; and thus we should have had 
another and most convincing proof that an English Parliament 
is not the parliament from which we can expect most justice to 
be done to this country. [Cries of hear, hear! and cheers.] Mr. 
Staunton then stated, that until four millions had been taken off 
the Irish taxes ; until something had been done with respect to 
the drain of absentees; until the surplus of their revenue was 
devoted to the improvement of the country; and until the Parlia- 
ment was held alternately in London and Dublin, no reasonable 
Englishman could expect them to cease their agitation. Until 
some such thing was done for the country, no rational, intelligent, 
or honest Irishman could cease to be an anti-Unionist. Mr. 
Staunton sat down amid loud and long contimued cheering. 
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THE LOVES OF MAHON AND MORIAT. 


BY DR. JAMES M‘HENRY. 





(CANTO IV.) 
The sun declining from his noon-tide power, 

In lovelier radiance clothed the evening hour; 
The western sky illumined with the blaze, 
Poured forth a glowing flood of golden rays, 
Which, with a soft and trembling lustre shone 
On the clear bosom of the gay Garrone. 
Sweet was the tie along its banks to rove, 
To hear the heaven-taught music of the grove ; 
To mark the charms of nature spread abroad, 
And muse upon the wonderous works of God. 

This was the time young Mahon loved to stray, 
And meditate on scenes now far away ; 
For much he loved on other times to dwell, 
And warm his heart with mem'ry’s pleasing spell. 

It chanced that once, the claims of duty o’er> 
The dutyf th’ exalted rank he bore, 
His soldiers from their martial toil retired, 
He wandered midst the scenes his soul admired : 
To fancy’s power his thoughts were soon resigned, 
And days of youth rushed on his busy mind. 
He thought of Erin’s hills and vallies fair, 
The friends he left, the joys he witnessed there ; 
He thought of Bara’s stream and Clara’s grove, 
But most of all he thought upon his love. 
* Sweet maid of Erin !” thus his heart would say, 
** Dearer to me than all the charms of day ! 
Thy soul is purer than the beam divine, 
That bids the dew-drop of the morning shine ; 
Thy heart is truer than the star whose light 
Directs the seaman’s venturous course by night ; 
And yet more tender than the sentient flower 
That shuns exposure in the summer bower ; 
Brighter and fairer are thy looks of love 
Than yonder beanteous silver cloud above. 
Ah! when shall fate to my fond heart restore 
Thy lovely form, and bid us part no more ! 
Can I be happy thus remote from thee, 
Thou only source of earthly joy to me ! 
In vain has partial fate profusely spread 
Those blooming honors that enwreath my head ; 





In vain has vict’ry smiled at my command, 
And gained me blessings from a rescued land : 
This land is not my own, nor art thou here 
To share my glory and my joys endear. 
Ah! no; my country’s doomed, (and thou art there,) 
A murderous tyrant’s barbarous yoke to bear ! 
But soon my duty to the Gaul shall end 
My grateful service to a generous friend « 
E’en now his lib’ral bounty is repaid, 
In arms no longer he requires my aid, 
To Erin's plains then let me soon repair, 
To love, to vict’ry, justice, glory there !” 

(To be continued.) 





SONETTO. 

“ Saprale ultime parole di Lorenzo de Medici.” © 
Strinse la croce al petto, e disse : “Ch Dio, 
Che vale nostra gloria in questa vita ! 

Or non m’ abbandonar, e al pianto mio 
Muoviti per la grazia tua infinita. 


“ Vissi da! mondo amato, e molto anch ‘io 
Il mondo amai che a gloria vana invita, 

E come scorse al mar l’acqua del rio, 

Cosi la gloria mia e ormai finita. 


“ Alciel! Poss ‘io pur credere 0 sperare, 
Sebbene estrema sia la tua clemenza, 
Alla sede beata or d’arrivare ?” 


Bacio lacroce, ed all eterna essenza 

Ii gran Lorenzo l’alma in esalare, 

“ Eccomi,” disse, “ O Cristo in tua presenza.” 
TRAJETTA. 


[We are happy to announce to the lovers of Italian Literature, that the accom- 
plished author of the preceding Sannet has been so kind as to promise to enrich oc- 
casionally the columns of the Jrish Shield with the effusions of his gifted muse. A 


lented 


translation of the Sonnet, by a correspondent, shall be given in our next,] 








IRISH AFFAIRS. 


The powerful efforts of the Catholics, Protestants and Pres- 
byterians, to obtain a repeal of the Union continue to agitate 
and engross the public mind in Ireland with a spirit of una- 
bated excitement. With combined unanimity of opinion, as- 
similated feeling, and amalgamated sentiment, Jrishmen, no 
longer paralyzed by religious distinction, are building up a 
grand temple of national concord. The reign of bigotry is 
terminated ; and the baleful animosity which, for centuries, 
have divided Irishmen, and made them an easy prey for the 
despotism of the English government, has resigned its scep- 
tre to toleration and to friendship. 

The question now occupying the attention of all sects is 
not, as heretofore, which is the shortest way to heaven ; but 
whieh is the shortest way to a REPEAL OF THE UNION. Every 
Irish heart has ejected the evil spirit of anti-christian malevo- 
lence, and imbibed the ennobling inspiration of patriotism. 
They all concur in the opinion that the Union is the pregnant 
source of all the misfortunes that now assail their country. 
Mr. Curran, that honest and illustrious patriot, has given a 
true and appalling picture, in his speech to the electors of 
Newry, in 1812, of the disastrous consequences with which 
ihe vile measures of the union have desolated our country, 

‘¢It was, says he, the consummation of Ireland’s ruin, 
the last and mortal blow to her existence as a nation—the pa- 
rent of our dissensions and degradation. ‘The whole history 
of mankind records no instance of any hostile cabinet, per- 
haps even of no internal cabinet, actuated by the principles 
of honour or shame. The Irish Catholic was therefore taught 
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to believe, that if he surrendered his country he would eease 
to be a slave. The Irish protestant was cajoled into the be- 
lief, that if he concurred in the surrender, he would be placed 
upon the neck of an hostilejfaction. Wretched dupe! You 
might as well persuade the gaoler that he is less a prisoner 
than the captives whom he locks up, merely because he car- 
ries the key of the prison in his pocket. By that reciprocal 


animosity, however, Ireland was surrendered ; the guilt of 


the surrender was most atrocious,—the consequences of the 
crime most tremendous and exemplary. We put ourselves 
into a condition of the most unqualified servitude ; we sold 
our country, and we levied upon ourselves the price of the 
purchase ; we gave up the right of disposing of our properties; 
we yielded to a foreign legislature to decide whether the 
funds necessary to their projects, or church profligacy, should 
be extracted from us, or be furnished by themselves. ‘The 
consequence has been, our seanty means have been squan- 
dered in hef internal corruption, as profusely as our best blood 
has been wasted in the madness of her aggressions on France ; 
our debt has, accordingly, been increased more than ten- 
fold ; the common comforts of life have been vanishing ; we 
are sinking into beggary; our poor people have been worried 
by cruel and unprincipled prosecutions; and the instruments 
of our government have been almost simplified into the faz- 
gatherer and the hangman. 

*« But the union is every day displaying its destructive 
evils. Itis spreading its ravages through every part of the 
country. It is a theme on which I cannot dwell without sor- 
row ; for what is its history but the monumental inscription 
upon the head-stone of our grave? All semblance of national 
independence is buried in the grave in which our legislature 
is interred ; our property and our persons are disposed of by 
laws made in another clime, and made like boots and shoes, 
for exportation, to fit the wearers as they may.” 

If he were now living, he might fill up the picture with a 
more frightful detail of the execrable results of the union. 


o a ae -4— 


THE DRAMA. 





The tragedy of « tb cg written by Dr. M’Henry, 
has been performed for four nights at the Arch Street Theatre. 
This drama is founded on a historical event, as memorable as 
melancholy,—the massacre of the inhabitants of Wyoming by 
the ‘Tories and Indians,under thesanguinary Butler and Brandt, 
during the great struggle of the American patriots to achieve 
their freedom and independence. Although this production 
wants the energetic force, touching pathos, and diversity of 
incident, whieb shine out in the “* Usurper,” it is still very 
creditable to the author’s fame. The Doctor’s patriotic muse 
no doubt borrowed inspiration when depicting her native 
scenes ; hence the superiority of the Irish tragedy in variety 
of character, depth of plot, and beauty of diction. But still 
there are passages in Wyoming in which the fires of dramatic 
genius burst forth in vivid flashes of eloquence and passion. 
The language of the dialogue is often light and mellow, and 
the scenes of the first four acts are imbued with considerable 
spirit and interest. ‘The last act, however, we think, lacked 
bustle of incident, and that attraction which a relieving comic 
character generally imparts to the development of plot and 
the denouement of catastrophe. The drama in which an 
audience perceives such a desideratum, seldom enlists their 
sympathies, or wins their attention, for it is by contrast of 
character and situation, as well as the conduct of a main and 
under-plot in its progress, combining the aid and aecordance 
of every single act, scene, speech, and sentiment, so as to 
coneur to accelerate the intended event, that an impresive 
dramatic effect can be produced. ° 

The characters of the hermit Welmar and the relentless 

Brandt are delineated with felicity and force, with weight 

and energy ; and never were the ideas of an author embodied 


ama, &c. 


Maywood and Archer. They indeed were the Corithiam 
pillars of the piece. Mrs. Rowbotham was, we are sorry to 
say, cold, passionless, and vapid in the part of the young 
heroine. She did not contribute a solitary ray of interest to 
the character she assumed. The prologue, which was spoken 
by Mrs. Maywood with all the graces of elocution and action, 
we shall give in our next. Mrs. Page’s delivery of the epi- 
logue, on the second night of the performance of the tragedy, 
exhibited her power of recitation in a brilliant light. ‘This 
lady brings great spirit and vivacity to all her personations. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 








(<> In future this paper will be published on every Friday 
evening. We shall soon publish a list of country agents. The 
space occupied by Mr. Staunton’s speech, on the repeal of the 
union, has compelled us, reluctantly, to exclude from this im- 
pression the letter of Americus to Sarsfield, as well as the criti- 
cism on Sertorius and Julian ; but they, as well as the conclu- 
sion of the Topog?aphy of Donegal, shall appear in the next 
number. We will thank some friend to furnish us with the 
Localities of the County of Cork. 

Mr. Finn’s Hamlet, and the History of the French Revolution of 
1830, by J. S. and C. C. will be the subjects of a critical notice 
in our ensuing impression. 





DIED, 

Reeently, at New-Orleans, in the 34th year of his age, Mr. JAMES O’CONNOR, 
late of New-York. This gentleman had a cultivated mind, and an Jrish heart, that 
glowed with the most fervid patriotism. He was an active and influential member 
of the late association of the friends of Ireland, during its existence in New-York.— 
We were inti ly acquainted with him and often experienced acts of friendship 
and kindness at his hands, for which we must regret his death and revere his me- 
mory. He was esteemed by every one that knew him, for the reetitude of his prinei- 
ples, and the amiable qualities of his heart, 








C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 
EG leave to acquaint the inhabitants of this city, and the United States, 
that in consequence of the unprecedented sales of their BALM OF 
COLUMBIA, and Dr. BARTHOLOMEW’S ELIXIR OF LIFE, also, 
Doctor COOPER’S VILLS, they have considered it indispensbily neces- 
sary for their business, and the convenience of the city of Philadelphia, &c. 
in addition to their present establishment, to often a house for the sale of 
the above articles, at No. 16, Franklin Place, running from Market to 
Chesnut, and between Third and Fourth streets ; and, as usaal, at No. 47, 
Prune street. Customers will be served, wholesale and retail, with the 
atoresaid articles. 
The BALM OF COLUMBIA’S virtues have been long established, and 
it is known to be the only article discovered in the world which can restore 
Hair on Bald places ; it will at any age prevent its decline, and powerlully 
improves the growth, even in advanced age. Also. it prevents the Hair from 
turning gray, makes it look bright and glossy and im afew applications frees it 
from scurf, and causes it, if inclined to curl, to curl most beautifully. It cures 
nervous head-s@hes. Its excellencies are celebrated through this vast con- 
tinent, the West and East Indies, China, &e.; it also has found its way 
through various paris of Europe, particularly Great Brifain and Ireland, 
Hamburgh, Paris, &c, &e. Certificates of its effieaey may be seen at the 
above establishments, and at all those establishments who sell the Balm of 
Columbia. Price 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1 per bottle. 
THE REV. T BARTHOLOMEW’S (M. D.) 
ELIXIR OF LIFE, 
For the Cure of Agues and every-kind of Fevers, 

When taken inwardly, cures inflammation of the Eyes ; and, though it 
may appear incredible, yet it absolutely has, and will, cure the following 
complaints :— 


Abscesses, Dy: ja, Piles, inward and outward, 
Bile, Fistula, Rheumatism ‘ 
Blood it cleanseth, Gravel and Stone, Sour Stomach, 

Cures the Bloody Flux, Heart-Bura, Spitting of Blood always 
Cholera Morbus, Indigestion, cured, a 
Consumptions, Inward meting, Tetters of the worst kinds, 
Coughs, Inflammation of che Lungs, | Vertigo, 

Croup, Inward Weakness, Whooping Coughs, 
Diabetes, Liver Complaints, Worms, : 

Dropsy, Nervous AReetions, Yellow Jaundice. 
Dysentery, Palpitations 6f the Heart, 





Yellow Fever it has cured in nineteen hours, so that the patient could 
walk out the next day. 
‘Testimonials can be given to the above eures. 
Price $1 per bottle. : 

DR. COOPER’S WONDERFUL PILLS, 
Which cure Spasmodje Affeetions, viz—Cramps, Epileptic Fits, &e. &e. 
Price 50 cents per box, 
References oan be given where perfect cures have been made by the Pills. 
The above Pilla may be had of those who sell] O:dridge’s Balm of Colum- 
bia, and Dr. Bartholomew’s Elixir of Life. Feb. 1, 1831. 





J. J. HEYMER & CO. 
AUCTIONEERS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
199, Chatham Square, New York. 





with more vitality than in the powerful personation of Messrs. 





@ALES out of doors, of Houses, Lands, Furniture, &c. attended te with 


punctuality and despatch. 
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PASSAGE FROM BELFAST TO NEW-YORK. 
ERSONS wishing to enguge passage for their friends in the Packet 
Ships, Josephine and Aélantic, from Belfast to New-York, may 
now do so by applying to : ROBERT TAYLOR, 
No. 276, Market Street, above Eighth. 





DESPATCH LINE PACKETS FOR BALTIMORE—DAILY 
Via Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 
FOR NORFOLK, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND, 
On Wednesdays and Saturdays, via the Canal. 
Also, for ALEXANDRIA, WASHINGTON and GEORGETOWN, 
D. C.—every Thursday. R 
Shippers may rely upon having their goods forwarded by each of the 
above lines, upon the most favourable terms, and with the utmost des- 
patch. For freight apply to ALONZO WAKEMAN, 
Packet Office, No. 4, North Wharves, 





TRNSPORTATION OF MERCHANDISE, &c., 
TO BALTIMORE, 
Via Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, 
UN ION LINE—The proprietors of this line in addition to their pres- 
ent route, via. New Castle and Frenchtown, are now prepared 

to forward merchandise, &c. to Baltimore by the Chesapeake and Del- 
aware Canal. Having provided first rate vessels, they expect to con- 
tinue the business in such a manner as will give general satisfaction.— 
Goods will be taken at the lowest rates and with the greatest despatch. 
From the long experiencé of the proprictors, shippers may feel a confis 
dence, the same regularity in the charges and attention of the safety of 
the goods will prevail as has always heretofore characterised this line. 
Goods sent to the office, Chesnut street wharf, will be received and for- 
warded daily. 

WM. J. WATSON, Agent, Philadelphia. 

WM. M‘DONALD, & SON, Agents, Baltimore. 





CHARLESTON PACKETS. 
rye following vessels will form a regular line of Packets the ensuing 
season, between Philadelphia and Charleston,S.C. They are all 
first rate vessels of their class, and insure at the lowest rates. 


Brig Langdon Cheves, Captain John Baker. 
Schooner J.C. Calhoun, Captain John Ireland. 
Ann Eliza, Captain George Doiles. 


For freight or passage apply at the Packet Officeyon Girard’s wharf, 
to MORRIS SMITH. 


NEW YORK ADVERTISEMENTS. 











JAMES LYNCH, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in Chancery, 
He removed his Office from No. 4, Wall Street Court, to No. 3, 
Murray St. and attends exclusively to the duties of his profession. 
Jan. 9, 1831. 








? 
THOMAS S. BRADY, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. Office in 
Nassau, near Spruce Street. 





THOMAS W. CLERKE, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
No, 154, Nassau Street. 


Office 





D. B. GAFFNEY, Attorney at Law. Office No. 146, Nassau Strect 
corner of Spruce Street. 





Dr. POWER’S Office Chamber Street, near Cross Street. 





Dr. SHANNON'S Office Elizabeth near Grand Street. 





Dr. CONWAY’S OFFICE No. 259, Grand Street. 





Dr. GRAHAM’S OFFICE No. 270, Broome Street. 








Dr. MCAFFREY’S OFFICE, corner of Pike und Henry Streets. 


Dr. DILLON, Dentist, No. 192 Hudson Street. 





AINTING—Tuos. M. Doyxe, House, Sign and Ornamental 
Painter, No. 349, Pearl street, Franklin Square, takes this method 
of returning his sincere thanks to his friends and the public for past 
favors, and soliciting their patronage in future. The above business con- 
finues to be executed in all its various branches in the mostelegant man- 
ner possible. Orders thankfully received, and punctually attended to, 
and executed with neatness and despatclr. 
Now-York, 1831. 
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NY information concerning Parrick Leavy, formerly of the Downs, 
near Mullingar Co. Westmeath, Ireland, will be tl ankfully received 
by Parnaickx S. Cassenty, Esq. Christomathic Institution, No. 46, Kast 
Broadway, New-York, or Mr. Andrew Newman, Stillwater, Saratoga Co. 
New-York, or Br tar Evrror or Tus Paper. 


(cP The papers with which we exchange, will please copy the above. 





REMOVAL. 

WHE subscriber, PD, MANGAN, begs leave to inform his friends and 

the public in general, that he has changed his residence from No. 
7, Park Row, to the Refectory under the above house. Returning 
thanks for the many favors he has received, and at the same time solicit- 
ing a continuance of patronage, he flatters himself that the exertions on 
his part to render his New Establishment equul in every respect to the 
first in the city, by his paying the utmost attention to the quality of his 
wines and liquors, as well as every article in the eating and drinking 
way, will meet with the approbation of those friends Fo may favor 
him with a call at the FALSTAFF Refectory, No. 7, Park Row. 

P. MANGAN. 


Ic? Oysters stewed, fried, roasted, or in the shell. Boiled chickens 


beef steaks, &c. at all hours, Jan, 14. 





QCONNELL HOUSE.—John Kearney begs leave to inform his 

friends and the public, that he continues at his old established 
House, No. 5, CHATHAM STREET, where he has constantly on 
hand an extensive assortment of Wines, Liquors, Cordials, &c. He 
trusts that by polite attention to his customers, he will merit a conti- 
nuance of the patronage already so liberally bestowed on him. Sept. 11. 





oy OHN QUINN’S Wholesale and Retail Cordial, Liquor and Grocery 

Store, corner of Catharine and Hamilton streets, where he keeps 
constantly on hand a first rate assortment of the above articles, war- 
ranted equal to any in the city. All orders thankfully received and 
punctuully attended to. City orders sent free of cartage, and country 
orders delivered on board of any vessel in like manner. The subseri- 
ber returns his sincere thanks to his friends and the public in general, 
for their kind favours this many years past, and hopes by unremitting 
attention to obtain a like share of patronage. June 18. 





BOOK AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE. 


NO. 86, CENTRE'STREET. 
M‘LOUGHLIN, respectfully solicits from his friends and the 
ublic a share of patronage. He is enabled to execute BOOK 
and JOB PRINTING in the neatest manner. and on the most reason- 
able terms. Cards, Handbills, Grocer’s Labels, &c. &c. printed at the 
shortest notice. 

J Orders left at the Printing Office, No. 86, Centre Street, opposite 

Canal street, will be thankfully received, and promptly attended to. 





FR RANELIS HOUSE, Main-street, Patterson, N. J. near the Passaic 
Falls. Patri Van Roussvm has the pleasure of announcing to 
his friends and the public generally, that he has made considerable ad- 
ditions, and wholly refitted his house, under the above title, where 
they may be supplied from his larder with the choicest delicacies of tlie 
season, 
N. B. The Patterson and New-York Stages arrive af and depart 
from: this house, at all hours intheday. Patterson, N. J., Jan. 12. 





OHN RIDDEN, 75 Catharine, corner of Lombardy st., CORDIAL 
lr DISTILLER, begs leave to inform his friends and customers in 
Brooklyn, that he has established a branch of his store at the corner of 
Maine and Water streets, Brooklyn, where he keeps constantly on hand 
a supply of Groceries, Wines, Liquors and Cordials, suitable for family 
use, which he is determined ta-dispasé of at very low prices for cash.— 
On hand, Tracy's Philadelphia superior Stoughton Bitters. Jan. 12. 





C BARTLETT has for sale at his BOOK-STORE and Circulating 
® Library, No. 76, Bowery, a general assortment of School Books, 
Blank Books, and all kinds of Stationary, printing and wrapping Paper, 
and a great variety of fancy coloured paper. Also manufactured as 
above, and for sale in large or small quantities, Eagle, Harry VIII, 
Decatur, Merry Andrew and Highlander PLAYING CARDS; plain 
and gilt edge Visiting Cards ; large and small blank Cards of different 
colours, &c. &e. 

C. Bartiett likewise manufactures Glass Sand and Emery Paper, 
which he warrants to be of a superior quality. 

Terms of C. Bartlett’s Circulating Library: Twelve months $6. Six 
months $3 50. Three months $2. One month $1. Single 8vo. 12 1-2 
cents ; 12mo. 6d. 

All new works are added to this Library as soon as published, 








EW COFFIN WAREHOUSE, eorner of Orange and Spring 
Jan, 1831. 
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CHRESTOMATHIC INSTITUTION 
And preparatory School for the College and University, No. 46, 
Harman Street. 
P. S. CASSERLEY, T. C. D. PRINCIPAL. 

In this Seminary, intended for general education, youth shall be care- 
fully and expeditiously prepared for Professional, Mercantile and Me- 
chanical pursuits, according to the best modes now followed in Europe 
and America. The Academic course is divided into the English and 
Classical. 

Terms for the English course.—Spelling, Reading, Tables, Xc. $5 00. 
Writing, Arithmetic, Elocution, &c. 6 00. The above with Grammar, 
Geography, History, &c. 7 00. Do. with Globes, Book-keeping, Xc. 
10 rs Do. with Geometry, Algebra, &c, 12 50 per quarter of twelve 
weeks, 

For the Classical course.—Junior Classics as far as Caesar and Greek 
Testament, $10 00. Intermediate do. to Sallust, Virgil and Greek 
Reader inclusive, 12 50. Collegiate or entrance course, 1500. French, 
Spanish, and Italian, each 5 00. Quills and Ink, per quarter, 0 50.— 
Fuel for the season, payable on the Ist of November, 1,00. Boarding 
per annum, paid quarterly in advance, 200 00. 

> The*quarter charged if once commenced, 

Young Gentlemen going through College, would derive much advan- 
tage by reading their Greek and Roman Classics under Mr. C., who 
is a graduate of one of the most celebrated Universities of Europe. At- 
tached to the establishment is a flourishing Female School, under the 
superintendance of Mrs. Casserly, assisted by a competent Governess. 
Between both Schools there are five skilful and intelligent Teachers con- 
stantly employed; and without any invidious comparison, it can be ho- 
nestly asserted, that in no School in New-York is there more unceasing 
attention paid to the solid improvement of the pupils. 

*," A few respectable private tuftions attended. 





CATHOLIC BOOKS, 
For Sale at James Bryan’s Book Store, 322, Broadway. 


ABER’s Difficulties of Romanism, by the Rt. Rev. J. F. M. Tre- 
vern, D. D., Bishop of Strasburg, late Bishop of Aire; Amicable 
Discussions on the Church of England and on the Reformation in 
general, by Bishop Trevern, translated by the Rev. William Richmond, 
Milner’s End of Controversy; Ditto Vindication; Ditto Letters; 
Fletcher’s Comparative View of the Grounds of the Catholic and Pro- 
testant Churches; Fletcher’s Sermons on the Four Marks of the Chureh ; 
Father Rowlan, a North American Tale; The Following of Christ ; 
The Office of the Holy Week; The Spiritual Combat; The Soul 
united to Jesus; the Roman Missal, by the Rt. Rev. John England, 
Bishop of Charleston ; Focket Missal, or Companion to the Altar, for 
the Sundays and principal Festivals throughout the year ; Cochin’s Cere- 
monies of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; Augustine’s Meditations ; 
Notes on a Protestant Catechism ; Sincere Christian ; Poor Man’s Cate- 
chism ; Catholic Christian ; Baxter’s Meditations ; Suffering of Christ; 
History of the Bible; Christian Directory; Principles of Catholics ; 
England’s Conversion$; Cobbett’s Letters; a collection of Psalms, 
Hymns, Anthems, &c. (with the Evening Office ;) Ward's Eratta ; 
Ward’s Cantos ; Catholic Manual ; Life of St. Patrick ; Catholic Chris- 
tian’s Guide, or a Manual of Spiritual Exercises for Catholics, with the 
Evening Office of the Church, in Latin and English, and a selection of 
pious Hymna, arranged by the Very Rev. John Power, of New-York ; 
Letters onthe Spanish Inquisition, by T. J. Flaherty, S. E. C.; A Devout 
Life, from th® French of 8t. Francis of Sales; the Very Rev. John 
Power’s New Testament, by way of question and answer; Virtuous 
Scholars; True Piety; Hohenlohe’s Prayer Book; Key of Paradise ; 
Path to Paradise; Grounds of the Catholic Doctrine ; quarto and octavo 
Doewe Bibles ; Doway Testaments; Diurnal Romanism, Catechisms, 
ve. &e. 
OF Aiso, a large assortment of School Books and Stationary, cheap 


for cash. Jan. 12. 


PASSAGE FROM NEWRY AND BELFAST. 


ASSENGERScan yet be engaged to return per ship JOSEPHINE, 
Captain Britton, fromNewry, ifimmediate application be madeto 
ALEX. THOMPSON, or 
ABM. BELL & Co. 33 Pine street. 





December 17. 





PASSAGE TO LIVERPOOL. 
HE very superior coppered, and copper fastened ship SPLENDID, 
Captain Britton, having the most part of her cargo engaged and 
going on board, will be despatched immediately. For passage in cabin 
or steerage, having elegant furnished accommodations, apply on board, 
east side of Peck Slip, or to 
ALEX. THOMPSON, or ABM. BELL & Co. 


December 18. 33, Pine street, 








Advertisements. 


AMES CLOHESEY sells good BRATS on the most reasonable 
terms for CASH, at 36, Division street. Jan, 12. 
» 





THE PATENT MEDICATED 
VAPOUR BATH ESTABLISHMENT. 
These Baths are under the sole control and management of J. P. 
Carroll, No. 25, John st., 2 doors east of Nassau st. N. Y. 


mute Baths are now in full operation, and are recommended by the 

first members of the faculty ; and also, that since they have been in 
operation, the subscriber has administered them to between twenty and 
tharty thousand patients. Of the most inveterate and extraordinary 
eases which have conte within his knowledge, he has kept a particular 
and accurate list ; from which it will be found, on inspection by those 
interested, that the complaints which most speedily and certainly give 
way to the use of these Baths, (with the aid of other proper treatment,) 
are the following : 

Sudden Cold, Fever and Ague, Rheumatic, Syphilitic and Gouty Affec- 
tions, attended with Ulcers, Blotches and Eruptions of the skin; S 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Pimpled Face, Dry Scurvy, rosy, Ring Worm 
Tetters and other diseases of the skin ; Repelled or Reeeded Small Pox” 
Measles, Scarlet Fever, Putrid and Uleerated § Sore ‘Throat, Croup, Asthma; 
Thrush, a. Cough, Quinsy, Enlarged Tonsils, Ear Ache, Deafness, 
Tie-Doloureux, Nervous Irritability; Debility, and other Asthmatic and, 
Phliegmatic diseases of the Liver, Jaundice, Kilious and Painter’s Cholic ; 
Cramp, Spasm, Cohvulsive Fits, Paralysis, Kpilepsy, Visceral Obstructions, 
Dropsy, Glandular Obstructions, Scrofulous Diseases, Diseased Hip Joint, 
White Swellings, Rickets and other Jiseases of Bones and Joints, Inter- 
mittents attended with Organic and Glandular Derangement, and also 
Typhoid and other argent and inveterate Fevers, Checked Perspiration, 
Influenza, Swelling of the Tonsils and Glands of the Throat, ke. these 
baths never fail to give instantaneous relief, and produce a certain cure.— 
They have a tendency to relieve Exhaustion, Languor anil fatigue, to raise 
the spirits and tranquilize Nervous Irritability , to assist Digestion and increase 
Appetite. . : 

(CP Baths are sent out to any part of the city at five minutes notice, with 
proper persons to administer them, when aired. Private rooms, with 
baths by the day, week or month, Portable baths for sale. 

Concentrated Syrup of Liverwort, a new, safe and valuable medicine 


for Coughs, Spitting of Blood and Consumption, to be had as above, and 
herbs of all kinds, fresh from the Shakers, for sale. 


J. P. CARROLL. 

(The following is an extract of the opinion delivered by an eminent Lon-~ 
don Physician, at a public meeting, on the salutary and salubrious effects 
resulting from the use of Vapour Baths ) 

« In proof of the correctness of his assertions, he appeals to experience, 
which shows that the use of the Vapour Bath is in reality a tonic, and forti- 
fies the system against cold.” 

“ Heat and cold are relative terms, and by themselves considered, are 
neither strengthening nor debilitating, but are only, or principally so, as a 
consequence of certam states of the humana system at the time of taeir appli- 
cation. Heat and Vapour combined, have been long known to be the most 
valuable means of cure in most diseases ; and wherever they have been jucdi+ 
ciously atlministered, they have been highly appreciated ; and in no way can 
they be so effectually combined and applied as by the Medicated Vapour 
Baths. Pure morals have been ordinarily connected with cleanliness, and 
in this respect the Vcpour Bath must be admitted to have a most friendly 
influence upon society. Its immediate effects are a pleasing sensation, and 
an eable warmth upon the whole body. The vital organs are immedi- 
ately rglieved from an overcharge of blood; the skin seems extended and 
becomes softened; the dry and useless scurf skin soon becomes detached 
from its whole surface ; the noxious gasses that were cooped up in the cel- 
lular membranes, as well as in the bluod vesselg, are at once disengaged ; 
the patients appear to be relieved of a strong sense of irritability and a heavy 
burden ; their spirits are recruited and refreshed ; they experience an agility 
and fiexibleness of muscle to whieh before they were strangers ; the whole 
functions of the body are then in a healthy exercise, producing comparative 
ease, and certainly increased strength and energy.” 


BOSTON ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE subscriber begs leave most.respectfully to inform his friends 
and the community, that he has returned from his late residence, 
Central Court, to his old and well known Boarding Establishment, No. 
23, Federal street, corner of Franklin street, (the same having been 
thoroughly repaired,) where he feels happy to state it will be in his 
ower to devote his time exclusively to the accommodation of his old 
Friends, and such Ladies and Gentlemen as pleasure or business may 
invite to Boston. 

Those who 4re partial to quietness and seclusion, may heré enjoy 
that comfort; whilst the short walk to the Post Office and State Street, 
renders it convenient to the man of business. 

The subscriber adds, that on his part no pains will be spared to enable 
such Ladies and Gentlemen as may favor him with their patronage, to 
feel themselves at home. 

(> Transient Boarders accommodated as usual. 

Boston, 1831. THOMAS MURPHY. 
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PHILADELPHIA ADVERTISEMENTS. 





PATENT WATER-PROOF BOOTS AND SHOES. 

PROM THAT VALUABLE PERIODICAL, THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH. 

A covering forthe feet aever originally intended to be seen beyond 
the chamber or the parlour, is that now adopted for street parade and 
travel; and they whose cheeks we would not that the winds of heaven 
should visit too roughly, brave the extremes of cold and moisture, and 
offer themselves as willing victims to all the sufferings of the shivering 
ague, catarrh, and pains rheumatic. Thus we might continue the me- 
lauchely list ofdi at best harassing and alarming, often fatal, to 
vhich the ess of youth, the pride of manhood, or the avarice 
of oid age, are voluntarily and carelessly exposed by a neglect of one 
lesson of every day experience. 

P. G. NAGLE, 


Patent Water-Proof Boot and Shoe-maker, No. 35, South Third 
Street, aear Congress Hall, Philadelphia. 





ELASTIC WATER-PROOF HAT STORE, 
No. 202, South Second Street, New Market. 
your MONAGHAN respectfully begs leave to inform his Fri 
andthe Public, that be has ready fur thes 
of ELASTIC WATER.PROOF HATS, w 
found to possess elegance of form, fineness te 
four. a 
: A. & E. MOLEENE 
WHOLESALE TOBACC®O DE. 5, 
No. 5, South Water Street, Phi'adelphia. 
ALWAYS on hand, a large and general assortment of Virginia leaf and 
«4 manufactured Tobacco ; Kentucky leaf; Cuba and St. Domingo leaf; 
Spanish and haif Spanish Segars. 





JAS. L. & T. DOUGHERTY, TAILORS, 
Vo. 39, South Front Street, 
AVE lately received am extensive assortment of every variety of fa- 
shionable FALL GOODS in their live, to which they invite public atten- 
tion, a8 they will be made to ortler on very moderate terms, to the satisfac- 
von of those who may honor them with their patronage. 
A complete suit of clothing can be furnished in 12 hours. 





TO THE LOVERS OF DRY FEET. 
“ Keep the Feet dry, and the Head cool, and bid defiance to the 
Phystétan.” —Borrmaave. 


y> G. NAGLE, four doors b-low Congress Hall, Philadelphia, having” 


© obtained Letters Patent from the United States, for an impro 

method of preparing Leather for, and the mode uf manufacturing BOOTS 
and SHOES, soasto make them completely water proof, offers for sale such 
rights, and also rights to individuals to manufacture for States, Counties or 
Districts, as pes agreed upon. The subscriber offers for sale at his 
Manofctory ,( most fusbionable in this city,) Boots and Shoes as above, 

(CP References can be given to those who lave worn them. Certificates 
muy also be scen by calling at the above place, from the most respectable 
gentlemen in this city. P. G. NAGLE, Patentee, 
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JOHN M‘GRATH, 
(Formerly of the firm of Siddons & M‘Grath,) 
‘a TAILOR, 


ESPECTFULLY informs his frieads and the public, that he has 
removed from Noe. 30, North Third St., to No. 12, South Third 
Street, west side, where he intends keeping constantly on hand, a gene- 
ral assortment of blue, black, brown and citron Cloths—single and 
double milled Cassimeres, of the most fashionable colours. Also an as 
tortment of Velvets, Silks, Toilinets, Valencia and Marseilles Vesting, 
which he will make up in the most fashionable style, and on reasonable 
terms. Jan. 14, 1831. 





. REMOVAL. 
THOMAS LEDDY, lately from South Alley, and formerly from 
Market, above Thirteenth street, front of the Tivoli, has removed 
to No. 57, George Street, corner of Juniper Lane, sign of Wm. Penn, 
where he wili be happy to see his old friends and customers. 





LATE AND ELEGANT ANNUALS. 
THE MUSICAL BIJOUD, ge. 
UST received from London—The Musical Bijou, an Album o. 
Music, Poetry and Prose, for 1831, edited by F. H. Burney, 
_ The Remembrancer, edited by Thomas Roscoe, containing 13 engrav- 
ings, splendidly bound in embossed leather. 
The Iris for 1831, the Falstaff Comic Annual, the Musical Gem, the 
Forget-me-Not. For sale by JOHN GRIGG. 
No. 9 North Fourth Street. 


? 








MAGUIRE & BROTHER, TAILORS, 
South- West corner of Walnut and Fourth Streets. 

re devise the best possible mode of cutting Coats has long been the 

object of one of the above firm ; and, believing as he does, that hir 
present mode, namely, without having a seam either in the side or back, 
fully accomplishes this object, he has thought it his duty, both tohimself 
and the public, to speak of the superiority which this seamless mode 
possesses over that commonly pursued. This mode of cutting not only 
insures a perfect fit in al] instances, but renders the garment more 
lasting than those made in the common manner. It is well known that 
the seams of a coat, by their constant contact with the chair, and by 
the frequeit application of the brush, become old in their appearance 
and dim in their colour, while the other parts appear new, clean, and 
beautiful. Jan. 13, 1831. 





STEREOGRAPH. 
B TANNER, No. 75, Dock Street, has constantly on hand, for sale 
® wholesale and retail, the following Stereograph Safty Blank: 
Checks on all the Banks, bound to suit purchasers. 
Drafis in bdoks from one to three hundred, by the 1000, and on letter 
paper. 
Promisory Notes do. as used in the Western Country, and-by those who 


business wi erchants from that quarter. 
pub, y elegant Bill of Exchange and Cashier’s Drafts. 
prs fe a f Stock, ited, &c. &c. promptly 





PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
ILKINSON & M°COY offer for sale at their Paper Warehouse, No. 
43, Strawberry street, first door above Chesnut street, 
500 reams of superior heavy fine medium priuting paper. 
300 do. 2d and 3d quality = do. do. 
£00 do. 4ih quality do. do. 
800 do. coarse and fine cap Writing Puper, thin. 
400 do. flat and folded cap do. _ heavy. i 
800 do, cap, medium, crown and double erown Wrapping Paper. 
150 do. royal Printing, heavy. , 
2:0 do. imperial Printing. 

Together with Ames, Gilpin & Co’s. 4to Post, Iron Monger’s Paper, 
coloured medium aud royal, and straw paper of every description manulac- 
tured, all of which they will sell at mill prices, on liberal credits. 

*,* Cash paid tor rags. 





MADEIRA, SHERRY, PORT, &e. : 
AMES GOWEN, No. 69, South Third, corner of Dock,street, bas 
now on hand one of the most extensive stocks of th ines of 
MADEIRA that he has yet been able to offer tothe public. The rich- 
est and choicest sorts constantly on draught for retail. 
The celebrated Pale Sherry, Lobo brand. 
Rich Brown do. of the Garrera, Gordon, &c. 
Gold do. very old and mellow. 
Grape Juice Port, for Invalids. 
Other superior Port, per the Thames from London. 
Company Port, of the-first class, direct from Oporto. 
Also, OLD WINES in bottles, viz.: 
The Richardson Wine, bottled in Charleston, 1811, 
The Paul Siemen Wine,of the Scott brand, 1810. 
Do. do. do. Harrison Sercial, 1808. 
Do. do. do. Letiox do. 1808. 
With a geveral assortment of Family and Table Wines, held at mo- 
derate prices. For sale as above. " 


COFFEE, INDIGO, SUGAR, &c. 
2100 BAGS prime green La Guayra COFFEE; 300 do, do 
St. Domingo do.; 132 bbis La Guayra Sugar; 6 seroons 
low price Caraccas Indigo, will be sold in smali parcels, te accommodate 
purchasers, by the subscriber. 
JAMES FEARON, No- 49, Union Strec 








IRISH WHISKEY, 
OF superior quality and flavour, tmported direet, in 1827. - 
Also, a small supply of old Ferintosh Scotch Whi For sale 
by JAMES WEN, 
No. 69, S, Third Street, coruer of Doek. 





THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, | 
AND LADIES’ LITERARY PORT FOLIO. 


NEW Series of this Periodival, enlarged, improved, and accom- 

panied with an Engraved Title Page, was commenced January 
2d, 1830. The publication is devoted to choice Literature, both native 
and exotic. All the foreign periodicals of rank are received by the edi- 
tor, from which such extracts are given as are calculated to strengthen 
the understanding, enliven the fancy, or amend the heart. Thedepart- 
ment of original communications embraces the productions of sume of 
our best and most reputed writers, and it is the endeavour of the editor 
to admit nothing into his pages that may offend the eye of modesty, or 
waver from the path of truth. 

The work is regularly published every Saturday, and forwarded to 
subscribers by the earliest mails. Each number contains eight impe- 
rial quarto pages, printed on good paper, with new type. Each vo- 
lume will be embellished with six elegant copperplate engravings. 
Terms, $2 50perannum. Address Josrea HarvineG, Publisher, 36, 
Carter’s Alley, Philadelphia. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, ° 
No. 341,Market st., Philadelphia. 
R. N. DONNELLY respectfully informs the publie, that he has tak 





Advertisements. 





into partnership Mr. JAMES D. BUYLAN, late w York, w 
scientific merits need no comment, being already know 
Philadelphia, 

Mr. Donnelly and Mr. 
exertion on their part l 
young gentlemen who Mave 
mitted to their care, and that the best maste 
gaged in the various departments of this School. Mr. R 
the Writing department, the superiority of whose system is 

Vhe course of instruction comprehends the Classics, Frene 
languages, Mathematics, and the usual branches of a complet 
educairon. (cP For terms apply at the School. 

January 24, 1831. 








THE KEEPSAKE, 
AND OTHER LONDON ANNUALS, FOR 1831. 
HE KEEPSAKE, for 1831, with eighteen Engravings, by the most 
eminent artists. 

The HUMOURIST, for 1831, with- fifty Engravings and numerous 
Vignettes, 

The JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT, for 1831, (not Ackerman’s, 
although with the same title,) with twelve splendid Engravings, edited 
by Mrs. C. Hall. 

The Subscriber has just received a°copy of the above London An-. 
nuals, for 1831, which may be seen at his Store. No effort has been 
spared te obtain a supply of the Keepsake for sale—only about fifty 
copies for sale have yet. reached this country, which were all disposed 
oi n New York on New Year's day ; so that until farther arrivals from 
JOHN MKEWAN, Jun., 

66, Chesnut Street. 

(k> Another supply of Friendship’s Offering and Winter’s Wreath 
have been received. 


England patience must be exercised. 
# 





THE REMEMBRANCER, MUSICAL BUOU, &e. 


UST received from London, the Musica! Bijou, an Album of music, 
poetry and prose, for 1851, edited by ‘I. H. Burney, with illustrations. 
The Remembrancer, edited by Thomas Roscoe, coutaining 15 engravings, 
splendicly bound in embossed leather, 
‘The Tris for 1831—12 plates. 
‘The Falsiaff Comic Annual, Musical Gem, Forget-me-Not,Xc. For sale 
by . E L. CAREY & A. HART, 
Corner of Fourth and Chesnut streets. 





LANDSCAPE ANNUAL. 


UST received, “The Tourist in Italy,” by Thomas Roscoe, with 
twenty six fine plates, engraved under the direction of Charles 
Heath, viz.: Venice, the Belbi Palace, Titian House, The Dogana da 
Nare, ‘The Rialto, Lord Byron’s Palace, St. Mark’s Place, Interior of 
St. Mark’s Church, The Campanile, the Library, Rome, the Bridge and 
Castle of St. Angelo, Mount Aventine, Mountain of St. Peters, Temple 
of Peace, The Fornm, Temple of Vesta and [House of Riensi, Temple of 
Mars, Temple of Pallas, the Borghese. Palace, Remn1, Sybles’ Temple, 
Tivoli, Civiti CastellanayF ails of Terni, Bridge of Augustus, Town and 
Lake of-Lugo. 
The Remembrancer, Falstaff’s Comic Annual, The Iris, Musical 









THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH 
Is published in Numbers of 16 pages each, octavo, on the seeond and 
fourth Wednesdays of every month. Price per annum, $1 25, in 
advance. Subscriptions and communications (post paid) will be re- 
ceived by Jupan Dosson, Agent, No. 108, Chesnut street, opposite the 
Post Office, Philadelphia. 

Subscribers for the ensuing year, or to the second volume, of this 
Journal, will please attend to the terms as above stated, on which the 
work is to be sent to them. 

Complete sets of the first volume can always be furnished to order, at 
the usual rate. 

The Journal of Health, including Index, will form at the end of the 
year a volume of 400 pages octavo. 

All new subscribers to commence with No, 1, of each year—back 
numbers at all times furnished, The strictest punctuality observed in 
supplying agents, and in forwarding by mail to any part of the country. 








CATHOLIC BOOKS. 

UGENE CUMMISKEY respectfully informs his friends and the 
public, that he has now in the press, and will have ready for deliv- 

ery next month, ConsiperaTions upon Cuaristian TRUTHS AND 
Curistian Duties, digested into Meditations and Instructions for every 
Day in the Year—By the Rt. Rev. Dr. Challinor. This work is com- 
pret in two volumes duodecimo, at the low price of One Dollar per 
volu 


40 





offers also foriggle, at reduced prices, Butler's Lives of the 
twel @wolumegyembellished with engravings. Folio, quarto 

i Tes and Prayer Books, with a general assort- 
Lingard’s History of England, in twelve 

















NEW MUSIC, FOR THE PIANO, 
VERY CHEAP. 

UST received, and for Sale by E. LITTELL, corner of Chesnut and 
Seventh Streets, the Crusarlers,a Ballad, written by J. F. Cooper; 

O, merry row the bonny bark, a Nothumbrian melody, sung with un- 
bounded applause by Miss Clara Fisher; the music arranged for the 
piano or harp, by John Parry; the Soldier's Grave, monody on thedeath 
of Sir John Moore, poetry by the Rev. Charles Wolfe, the music by 
Thomas Williams; Wha’ll be king but Charlie, a favourite Scotch 
ballad, the words by Sir Walter Scott, adapted and arranged for the 
piano forte by Haydn Corri; Oft in the Stilly Night, a Scotch air, 
from Moore’s National Melodies, arranged by J. Stevenson; Come rest 
in this bosom, written by Thomas Moore, Esq., adapted to the favour- 
ite air, Fleure da Tage; the 'Tyrolese Pheasant’s Song, arranged forthe 
piano forte, by Joseph Hart ;~General Andrew Jackson’s Presidential 
Grand March, for the piano forte; a favourite Swiss Waltz, with Varia- 
tions for the harp or piano forte, by P. R. Morgan; a favourite Waltz, 
for the piano forte, composed by Mozart; Combinatioa Waltzes, No. 


9, 10, 11, 12. 


NEW LINE OF PACKETS, TO SAIL FROM 
LIVERPOOL FOR PHILADELPHIA. 
On the 20th of every month throughout the year. 
Full or not full, if the wind is favourable. 
ey IP ANN, Thomas J. Bird, Master, to sail from Liverpool, 11th 
month, (Nov.) 20th. 

Ship JULIUS CHSAR, Thomas L M‘Mullin, Master, to sail from 
Liverpool 12th month, (Dec.) 20th. 

Ship DELAWARE, Charles M. Bartleson, Master, to sail from Liv- 
erpool, Ist month, (January) 20th. 

* Ship JOHN WELLS, Eli Curtis, Master, to sail from Liverpool 2d 
Month, (February) 20th. 

Ship ARAB, John Ball, Master, to sail from Liverpool 3d Month, 
(March) 20th. 

These ships are commanded by able and skilful Masters, aud sail re- 
markably fast; they are coppered and copper-fastened, and are in al 
respects very eligible conveyances, having suck accommodations as will 
insure very great comfort and convenience to passengers. For further 


particulars apply to 
THOMAS E. WALKER, & Co., 
No. 15, North Fourth Street. 








PASSAGE FROM LONDONDERRY TO PHILADELPHIA. 


PERSON S$ wishing to engage passage for their friends in a first rate 
ship, to sail from for this port, on or before the 10th 
April next, or by another to sail earlyin May, may now do so by apply 
ing to ; ROBERT TAYLOR, 





Bijou, Musical Gem, &c- Xe. 
For sale by £. L. CAREY & A. HART, 
Fourth and Chesnut Streets. 
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No. 276, Market Street, above Eighth. 
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